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Labor Month In Review 


The August Review 


Economic globalization and global eco- 
nomic change are phrases that have been 
used so much lately that eyes are glazing 
over. This issue of the Review brings 
some of their implications back to real 
life. The lead article follows a chain of 
price movements, ostensibly in the do- 
mestic grain and foodstuffs markets. The 
precipitating incident was an extreme 
drought in the Midwest, and the authors 
roadmap the article as tracking “food 
prices from the grain fields of the farm 
belt to kitchen tables across America.” 
But, as Jerry Light and Thomas Shevlin 
explain later in the article, strong foreign 
demand for grain was an underlying fac- 
tor. Grain exports rose by almost a quar- 
ter in value between 1994 and 1995, then 
rose again in 1996. We have come a long 
way in the past quarter century—in 1973 
undergraduates were still told that the 
trade account was an interesting, but rela- 
tively small part of national income. Of 
course, that was also the year in which 
there were major international shocks 
affecting markets in which the United 
States was the major customer (oil) and 
in which we were the major supplier 
(grain). 

Retirement decisions and pension 
policies also masquerade as purely do- 
mestic issues. Murray Gendell’s main ob- 
jective, in fact, was to refine measures 
of the average ages at retirement within 
the four countries he studied. However, 
his discussion makes it clear that the av- 
erage age of retirement has a significant 
impact on a nation’s economic depen- 
dency ratio, which in turn has an impact 
on the nation’s economic flexibility. 

Robert J. Gitter and Markus Scheuer 
have contributed a more standard inter- 
national comparison article. The point to 
note here is that the replacement of com- 
mand-and-control economics with mar- 
ket forces means that there are now that 
many more countries whose economic 
dynamics must be understood. Gitter and 
Scheuer give us a start on a key central 
European nation, the Czech Republic. 
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Productivity database 
expanded 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has an- 
nounced a major expansion in the infor- 
mation available from the industry pro- 
ductivity program. The Bureau now 
publishes data on labor productivity for 
499 industries. Previously, productivity 
series were published for 182 industries. 


Productivity series for an additional 230 


industries are available, but due to data 
limitations are not published. The ex- 
panded industry productivity database 
now covers 100 percent of employment 
in manufacturing, 96 percent of employ- 
ment in mining, 90 percent in communi- 
cations and utilities, 78 percent in trade, 
57 percent in transportation, and 17 per- 
cent in finance and services. 

Data are available at the two-, three-, 
and four-digit SIC levels. Currently, the 
series for most industries cover the pe- 
riod 1987—96. Data for some industries 
are available for years prior to 1987, in 
many cases beginning in 1958 and, ina 
few cases, in 1947. The published pro- 
ductivity series and underlying data are 
available on the BLS Industry Productiv- 
ity web site: http://stats.bls.gov/ 
iprhome.htm 

Most of the industry series will also 
be published in table 42 of the Current 
Labor Statistics section. The published 
and unpublished industry productivity 
series are available from the Division of 
Industry Productivity Studies at 202-606- 
5618; the e-mail address is dipsweb 
@bls.gov 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-310, Productivity By In- 
dustry, 1987-1996. 


Work fatalities 


There were 6,218 fatal work injuries in 
1997, roughly the same number as in the 
previous year. Highway accidents were 
again the leading cause of death on the 
job, accounting for 22 percent of the fa- 
tal work injury total. Workplace homi- 


cides continued to be the second leading 
cause of job-related deaths, despite fall- 
ing to their lowest level in the past 6 
years. Occupations with large numbers 
of fatal injuries included truckdrivers, 
construction trades, farm occupations, 
and salesworkers. Industry divisions with 
large numbers of fatalities relative to their 
employment include agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; construction; transportation 
and public utilities; and mining. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-336, National Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1997. 


Fewer workers 
displaced 


In the period between January 1995 and 
December 1997, just under 3.6 million 
workers were displaced from jobs they 
had held for at least 3 years. The number 
of displaced workers had declined from 
4.2 million in a previous survey that cov- 
ered the period January 1993 to Decem- 
ber 1995. Among those displaced in 
1995-97, about three-fourths of the dis- 
placed were re-employed at the time of 
the survey (February 1998). 

All regional divisions of the Nation 
had fewer displaced workers during 
1995-97 than they had in the earlier sur- 
vey period. Displaced workers living in 
the West North Central and Mountain 
divisions were most likely to be re-em- 
ployed as of February 1998: Those liv- 
ing in the Middle Atlantic division were 
least likely to have found new jobs. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-347, Worker Displace- 
ment, 1995-97. O 
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The 1996 grain price shock: 
how did it affect food inflation? 


The dynamics of food inflation appear 
to have changed; the 1996 grain price shocks 
had a smaller impact than shocks in the past 


he Midwestern drought of 1995-96, ris- 
ing foreign demand for U.S. feed grains,' 
and substantial commodity market specu- 
lation combined to markedly drive up feed grain 
prices in 1995 and 1996. This sharp increase ini- 
tiated a classic pattern for food inflation. The 
price increases, especially those for corn, soy- 
beans, and wheat, ignited the inflationary spiral 
at the most basic or crude stage of processing. As 
time passed, this inflationary swell spilled over 
into intermediate and finished goods, culminat- 
ing in an overall increase in food prices. 

This article tracks an inflationary spiral in food 
prices from the grain fields of the Farm Belt to 
kitchen tables across America during the drought 
and in subsequent months. 


Mechanics of food inflation 


Prices for agricultural commodities such as feed 
grains are inherently volatile, because they are 
susceptible to both supply and demand shocks. 
Examples of supply shocks are weather- or dis- 
ease-related shortcomings, or conversely, the pro- 
duction of bumper crops in good years. Demand 
shocks usually come in the form of unexpected 
purchases by foreign buyers, for example, the un- 
expected purchase of large amounts of Ameri- 
can wheat in the 1970s by the Soviet Union. 

Any large change in agricultural prices can 
have a significant impact on the Producer Price 
Index (PPI) for crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs, the 
first of the PPI’s three stage-of-processing indexes 
for foods. The impact of the price shock can then 
pass from crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs on to 
intermediate foods and feeds, and then to finished 
consumer foods, along the PPI’s stage-of-process- 
ing model. 

As price shocks pass from one stage of pro- 
cessing to the next, the amplitude of the shocks 


tends to diminish somewhat at each stage of pro- 
cessing. Chart 1 illustrates the effect of the 1995 
grain price shock as it passes through the food 
industry. The graph spans January of 1995 
through December of 1997, and shows the per- 
cent change for the three PPI’s based on their Janu- 
ary 1995 levels. 

Because feed grains are inputs to so many food 
products, higher feed grain prices can cause in- 
flation to spread throughout almost the entire food 
industry. Higher wheat costs can cause higher 
flour prices, which in turn can cause higher bread, 
pasta, and cereal prices. Higher corn and soybean 
costs can cause higher ‘prices for animal feeds, 
cooking oil, and margarine. By affecting animal 
feed prices, higher soybean and corn prices can 
also have very important consequences for the 
meat, poultry, egg, and dairy markets. 

Late in the fall of 1995 and early in 1996, ar- 
ticles in major newspapers, magazines, and trade 
publications began to warn about the conse- 
quences of the skyrocketing feed grain prices on 
“downstream products” (intermediate goods and 
finished goods; for example, flour and bread are 
downstream products of wheat). Some industry 
economists and media reporters projected food 
inflation to be as high as 3 percent to 4 percent 
(at the retail level) in 1996, and that it might sur- 
pass that of general inflation for the first time 
since 1990.’ These forecasts did in fact come true, 
as the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Con- 
sumers (CPI-U) for food and beverages rose 3.2 
percent for 1996, whereas the CPI-U for all items 
rose 3.0 percent and the CPI-U for all items less 
food and energy rose only 2.7 percent. This was 
an unusual event, as food inflation has tended to 
be lower than general inflation for the past two 
decades. Chart 2 depicts the percent change in the 
annual averages of the Producer Price Indexes for 
wheat, corn, and soybeans from 1972 through 
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1996. If we define a feed grain price shock as a 20-percent or 
greater increase in annual average PPI’s of at least 2 of the 3 
commodities, then the data indicate that feed grain price 
shocks occurred in 1973, 1974, 1988, and 1996. 

These sharp increases in feed grain prices each resulted in 
a surge in food inflation above the core rate of inflation, as 
measured by both the PPI and the CPI-U. Table 1 compares the 
aggregate PPI for food—finished consumer foods—to the PPI 
‘core’—finished goods less food and energy. It also compares 
the aggregate CPI-U for food—food and beverages—with the 
CPI ‘core’—all items less food and energy. 

As can be seen in table 1, food inflation at the producer 
level surpassed that of core inflation in 1973 and 1974 after 
the soaring grain prices of that period, and again in 1989 and 
1990 after the 1988 upsurge. With the feed grain price shock 
of 1995-96, food inflation again surpassed core inflation at 
the producer level in 1996 and 1997. Food inflation also sur- 
passed core inflation at the producer level in 1978, 1979, 
1984, 1986, and 1993 in the absence of any significant feed 
grain shocks. 

At the consumer level, however, food inflation surpassed 
core inflation only in 1973, 1974, 1978, 1979, 1989, 1990, 
1996 and 1997. Hence, food inflation appears to be below 
core inflation more stubbornly at the consumer level. With 
the exception of the 1978-79 period, food inflation at the con- 


Growth trends in pp! for food items, by stage of processing, 1995-97 


sumer level never surpassed core inflation except in the after- 
math of a strong feed grain shock. Moreover, as chart 2 shows, 
there were strong price increases for feed grains at the time of 
the 1978-79 food inflation, although not as significant as in 
the other periods. re 

Using a simple econometric model, we found some evi- 
dence of a statistical relationship between feed grain prices 
and consumer food prices. The tests suggested that we would 
expect a 100-point, 1-month increase in the feed grain index 
to be associated with a 4.1-point cumulative increase in the 
CPI-U for food and beverages over a 12-month period. The 
tests also suggested that, in the long run, a 100-point increase 
in the feed grain index should be associated with an 11.4-point 
increase in the CPI-U for food and beverages, and that an in- 
crease in the CPI-U for food and beverages tends to follow an 
increase in the PP! for feed grain. Hence, the tests were wholly 
supportive of the theory that feed grain shocks at the producer 
level can cause food inflation to rise relative to core inflation 
at the consumer level. The appendix provides more details of 
the models used in these tests. 


General components of food inflation 


A market basket of goods. In a quest to track and analyze 
what the consumer pays for food products and how that price 


Note: The percent changes are based on the January 1995 levels. 
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is established, the U.S. Department of Agriculture utilizes sev- 
eral concepts. One pricing concept uses a “market basket” of 
goods, and aims to analyze changes in the price of food prod- 
ucts at the retail level (CPI-U) at the grocery store, as opposed 
to prices at the producer level (PPI). “The market basket con- 
tains the average annual quantities of food purchased per 
household in a base period (1982-84). Since the basket relies 
on a fixed set of quantities, changes in the value of the market 
basket are strictly a result of changes in price.” 

The Department of Agriculture’s market basket concept re- 
lies on three components: 


e Retail price. “The retail price component is a subset of 
the Consumer Price Index for food at home, adjusted to ex- 
clude imported foods, nonalcoholic beverages, and seafood. 
Moreover, food purchased for away-from-home consump- 
tion is excluded from the estimate.”° 

Farm value. “The farm value represents the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for the quantities of raw farm commodi- 
ties that must be purchased from farmers in order to sell a 
unit of food product at retail.’ 
Farm-to-retail price spread. 


“The farm-to-retail price 


spread is the difference between retail price and farm value, 
and represents the cost of processing, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing foods.”” In other words, a farm-to-market spread rep- 


resents the difference between average prices at two levels 
(farm and retail) of the food marketing system at a given 
point in time. 


Table 2 shows the percentage that farm value makes up of 
the retail price of a sample of the market basket of commodi- 
ties. Generally, a product’s farm value decreases as the degree 
of processing required to make the product increases. For ex- 
ample, eggs require only grading, cleaning, packaging, and 
distribution before they end up on the supermarket shelf. For 
this reason, eggs had a relatively high farm value of 62 per- 
cent in 1996. In contrast, a food product that requires a high 
degree of processing (an 18-ounce box of corn flakes) had a 
farm value of only 7 percent. With such a low farm value, it 
becomes easier to understand how the major cereal manufac- 
turers engaged in a price war. They were able to sustain sig- 
nificant reductions in cereal prices in 1996 while corn and 
other grain prices were at near record highs. 

In the case of animal products, both the value of the animal 
and of the feed it ingests (a farm product) must be considered 
part of the farm value. Consequently, meat, dairy, egg, and 
animal fiber products tend to have higher farm value than 
products that come directly from grains or other crops. How- 
ever, other factors also enter into the equation. A product 
such as choice beef has a higher farm value than milk, even 


Percent change in the annual average Producer Price Indexes for corn, soybeans, and wheat, 1972-96 
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though both have food and feed farm 


value components. The reason is that Consumer Price Indexes for all Urban Consumers (cPi-u), 1973-97 
it takes from 2 to 3 pounds of steer to | {npercentl = aoe 
equal | pound of choice beef. The rest 
is lost in processing. In contrast, a gal- Year Finished consumer ito ee i All picteplacs 
lon of milk from a dairy farm ends up oes core’ inflation) beverages (‘core’ inflation) 
to be very nearly a gallon of milk at 
: 20.50 24.6 13.20 3.60 
the processed level in the grocery age ‘is ‘a7G 550 
store. 8.40 11.40 8.50 9.10 
aa ; 30 5.70 3.20 6.50 
Orange juice concentrate, despite aaa SOs bon a 
having no feed component, has a rela- 9.00 7.50 9.70 7.40 
tively high farm value. Citrus industry 9.80 See 10.70 sae 
sources note that 12 to 15 oranges a ie ss begs 
must be processed to manufacture a 2.20 5.70 4.10 7.40 
12-ounce can of concentrate. ie a0 ae ie 
The farm value for the market bas- 30 250 230 4.30 
ket of goods is becoming less impor- a ah — ey 
tant as a contributor to retail price over 280 3.30 410 4.40 
time. Farm value as a percentage of 5.40 4.40 5.70 4.50 
retail price fell from 40 percent in 4.80 3.70 5.80 5m 
. -.20 3.60 3.60 4. 
1956 to 35 percent in 1984. The de- 60 > 40 140 3.70 
cline then accelerated, and farm value 1.90 1.20 2.10 3.30 
<i hoarse 90 1.00 2.30 2.80 
fell to 25 percent of retail price in 170 210 2 80 3.00 
1996.8 This suggests that a price 3.50 1.40 3.20 2.70 
shock at the farm level 20 or 30 years gM oa on fee 


ago would have had a much more pro- 
nounced effect on food prices than it 
would now. 

The portion of a finished food 
product’s price that is farm value is an important issue when 
considering the impact of a farm product's price change. If the 
farm value is low, then the change in price of a farm product 
will not have a significant impact on the cost of producing 
downstream goods. In the case of bread, for example, wheat 
flour is certainly an important input, but labor, capital equip- 
ment, energy, yeast, water, preservatives, packaging, shipment, 
storage, and advertising represent significant costs as well. 
If these other costs remain constant, the impact of flour infla- 
tion on the total cost of bread will be relatively small. Bread 
producers will prefer to keep prices as steady as possible, 
both because purchasers tend to resent constantly fluctuating 
prices and also because constantly shifting prices can create a 
significant accounting burden and other costs for manufac- 
turers. Producers, therefore, tend to resist price changes 
when changes in production costs are small. Furthermore, even 
very large changes in flour prices may not significantly 
affect the price of bread if the price change appears to be only 
temporary. 

A grain shock affects a food product’s ultimate price by 
driving up its farm value. As the price of a product’s farm in- 
put increases, the price of the finished product will generally 
rise as well. In the case of corn flakes, the farm value was so 
small that the finished good’s price fell even though the price 
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| Table 1. | Comparisons of food inflation in the Producer Price Indexes (Pri) and 


‘The percent change for finished goods less food and energy for 1973 is actually the percent change for 
finished goods less food, as there is no index for finished goods less food and energy before 1973. In all 
other years, we excluded energy from the pri and cri broad-based indexes because its inherent volatility 
makes its exclusion a more commonly accepted measure of ‘core’ inflation. 


of the major farm input, corn, was rising substantially. 


Consumer demand. While farm value and farm-to-retail 
price spread are important concepts to remember when ana- 
lyzing food prices, remember that changes in demand can also 
play a role. The effect on food prices resulting from changes 
in consumer demand is harder to quantify or calculate than 
are shocks from farm value and farm price spread. 

An example of how changes in consumer demand can af- 
fect prices is the increased prices of chicken wings relative to 
other chicken parts. Breast meat historically has been deemed 
as the most desirable part of a chicken. For that reason, prices 
and indeed price growth for breast meat had surpassed those 
of other chicken parts. However, in the mid-1980s, the phe- 
nomenon of ‘Buffalo wings’ was born. Suddenly, the demand 
(and subsequently the price paid) for chicken wings from food 
service outlets and for home use turned up dramatically. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, the wholesale price 
of chicken wings rose from 37.99 cents/Ib. in 1985 to 61.79 
cents/Ib. in 1994, whereas the wholesale price of chicken 
breasts fell from 101.48 cents/Ib. in 1985 to 86.62 cents/Ib. in 
1994.° This phenomenon has continued to manifest itself 
throughout the 1990s, despite some resurgence in demand for 
chicken legs for export purposes. 


ee 


Causes of the feed grain price shock 


A combination of three factors appeared to have led to the 
1996 feed grain price shock: 


° The 1995 drought in the Midwestern and Western regions 
of the United States decreased the yields of feed grain crops, 
particularly corn. 

* Pessimistic crop forecasts, especially for wheat, fueled fu- 
tures market speculation. 

* Foreign demand for U.S. feed grains was robust. 


Chart 3 illustrates feed grain price trends from January 
1995 to May 1997. The chart clearly shows sharp increases 
in feed grains prices in the spring and part of the summer in 
1996. Prices then declined to more typical ranges in the fall. 

The 1995-96 drought, which gripped the Midwestern and 
Western regions of the United States, had a double-edged ef- 
fect on prices of feed grains during that time. As this article 
will show, the drought significantly shortened supplies of feed 
grains for the season, especially corn. The second component 


to the manufacture of prepared feeds. According to U.S. Com- 
merce Department data, corn was the largest component of 
the $10.4 billion of materials, ingredients, containers, and sup- 
plies going into the production of $13.3 billion worth of pre- 
pared animal feeds in 1992. Important input components for 
animal feed production included $2.2 billion for corn and corn 
byproducts, $1.8 billion for soybean products, and only $0.4 
billion for wheat and wheat byproducts." 

As noted in table 3, 1994-95 was a record year for corn 
production with more than 10.1 billion bushels produced at 
an average yearly price of $2.26 a bushel.'? Production fell to 
7.4 billion bushels in the 1995-96 crop year and the average 
price per bushel of corn shot up to $3.24 for that year.'* Stored 
stocks fell to historic lows of 426 million bushels to end the 
1995—96 crop year.'* The 26.7-percent decline in production 
from the preceding year, the 75-percent reduction in stocks, 
and speculation in the futures market resulted in a 43.3-per- 
cent rise in prices paid to farmers for corn, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s measure of average price per 
bushel. As chart 3 shows, the PPI for corn rose considerably 
over the course of the 1995-96 crop year (from September 


of the drought’s effect on commodity 
prices was the fueling of futures mar- 
ket speculation. This effect most 
clearly manifested itself in the wheat 
market. 

Of the three principal grain com- 
modities discussed in this article, corm 
has by far the largest value of ship- 
ments in the United States, and there- 
fore is the most heavily weighted in 
the PPI for crude foodstuffs and feed- 
stuffs aggregate index. Within this ag- 
gregate index, corn has a relative im- 
portance of 4.129 percent, soybeans 
has a relative importance of 2.419 per- 
cent, and wheat has an importance of 
1.428 percent.!° 


Corn. The soaring cost of corn was 


undoubtedly the major driving force _ 


behind the startling upsurge in animal 
feed prices and had a domino effect on 
downstream food product prices. The 
high cost of corn not only directly af- 
fected prices of animal feed products, 
but also indirectly affected prices for 
beef, pork, eggs, milk, and other food 
commodities made from animal prod- 
uct inputs. Corn is used as a feed prod- 
uct both in its natural state (normally 
shelled from the cob) and as an input 


Farm-value percentage of retail price for selected sample of the 
Department of Agriculture market basket of commodities, 1994, 1995, and 
1996 
[In percent] 
Commodity 1994 1995 1996 
Eggs, grade A large (1 doZ.) ........... 58 59 62 
BGSf GNOICE (1D: ).cccnesveicsccsccsscencezacneces 52 49 48 
Chicken, broiler (1 ID.) ..........sceseseeeeneee 54 53 57 
OTK ICID: ) is seceaassactesssnersserecsevaansanatteaoaten 32 34 38 
Cheese, cheddar (1 Ib.) .......cceeeseeeee 35 34 40 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh: 
LOMAOMS GT UD.) Wa AES AE ws cceesechetveesresne 24 26 24 
Apples, red delicious (1 Ib.) ............... 22 25 23 
Potatoesi(10'IB:))..<:.,scetestessonpesceanceps 21 21 21 
Oranges, California (1 Ib.) «0.0... 20 19 17 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen: 
Orange juice concentrate (12 02.) ..... 38 40 37 
GON GID: tasveaxesctxcctsetckasvociascoapacsonace 12 13 13 
Green beans, cut (1 Ib.) «00... eee 11 11 11 
Fruits and vegetables canned, bottled: 
Canned peas (17 02.) .......sessseeeeeeeee 22 24 26 
Canned Corn (17 02.) ......esesseseerseeeeee 21 28 26 
Applesauce (25-02. jar) .......:.cceeeees 15 16 21 
Fruits and vegetables, dried: ............... 
Beansi(itilb:) it eapries..tc... Sane Sees 36 35 31 
Raisins:(15-02. DOX)....--stscc.cenieesaaseuess 29 26 30 
PrePArOG fOOdS i. .cssnexsceecsoressensepecswasesses 
Pork and beans (16 02.) .....:..:eseeseeee 18 20 18 
Potato chips, regular (1-Ib. bag) ......... 16 18 17 
BAG (MIDs) ccensnacasecee eccsaancnaceaniny 7 8 8 
Corn flakes (18-0z. box) ...... 6 7 
Corn syrup (16-o0z. bottle) 4 5 
Note: The farm-value represents the percentage of the retail price of a commodity that is received by 
farmers. 
Source: Howard Elittzak, Food Cost Review 1996, uspa Agriculture Economic Report No. 761 (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1997), t.5, p.7. 
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Chart 3. | Inflationary trends in the Producer Price Indexes for feed grain, January 1995 through June 1997 


1995 through August 1996) and then fell considerably with 
the beginning of the 1996-97 crop year in September 1996. 


Soybeans. As shown in table 3, the drought-induced short 
crop of soybeans also drove up grower prices for that com- 
modity, just as it did for corn. Production fell from 2,517 mil- 
lion bushels in the 1994-95 crop year to 2,177 million bush- 
els for the 1995-96 crop year. Grower prices jumped from 
$5.48 a bushel to $6.77 per bushel. In other words, a 13.5- 
percent decrease in production coincided with a 23.5-percent 
increase in the Department of Agriculture's average bushel 
price.'° 

Most soybeans are crushed in oilseed processing plants to 
produce vegetable oils. These oils are major inputs to cook- 
ing oils and margarine. The byproduct of the crush is a cake 
or meal used for the production of animal feed. Soybeans are 
not used in raw form for food or animal feed. Accordingly, 
soybean feeds and products have a lower farm value than corn 
products. Consequently, the rise in soybean prices should have 
a smaller impact on feed prices than did the rise in corn prices. 


Wheat. The graincommodity thought at first to be most dev- 
astated in the 1995-96 drought was winter wheat. This vari- 
ety represents the overwhelming majority of the Nation's wheat 
production. For example, the Department of Agriculture’s data 
for 1994 indicate that out of a total of 2,320,981 bushels of 
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wheat produced, 1,661,943 bushels, or 71.6 percent, was winter 
wheat. Durum and other spring wheat accounted for only 
659,038 bushels.'® 

Farmers plant winter wheat in autumn in the high plains of 
the Midwest. In a normal year, the wheat germinates, sprouts, 
and emerges from the soil to a height of a few inches later in 
the fall. The crop then lies essentially dormant through the 
winter months, ideally with snow cover to protect it from se- 
verely cold temperatures. In the spring, the wheat plant be- 
gins to grow and mature. The crop ripens and is ready for 
harvest in the summer. 

Wheat was already below normal supply due to an unusu- 
ally small 1995-96 wheat crop. Because of the drought, the 
winter wheat crop suffered from poor plant emergence in the 
fall of 1995. The winter of 1995-96 exacerbated the prob- 
lems of poor emergence, as the winter was unusually cold, 
and snow failed to cover and protect the crop. “Winterkill,” 
therefore, was thought to be unusually extensive. Much of the 
crop was projected in early Department of Agriculture assess- 
ments to be too severely damaged to make harvesting cost 
effective. 

As with most agricultural commodities, feed grain trading 
on commodity exchanges and prices are highly sensitive to 
anticipation of a shortage. The Department of Agriculture 
monitors the Nation’s crops and animal herds and forecasts 
both quantity and quality of production in a series of monthly 


outlook reports. Early reports forecast much smaller harvests 
for corn, soybeans, and wheat than was normally expected. 
However, the actual harvest of these crops proved better than 
the forecasts, especially for wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture had been giving dire fore- 
casts of the 1996-97 wheat crop throughout spring of 1996. 
For example, in May of that year, it forecast production totals 
at 2,074 million bushels,'’ which would have meant a 5-per- 
cent reduction from the 2,186 million bushel near-final esti- 
mate for the 1995-96 year.'® Moreover, at that time, the De- 
partment of Agriculture projected an even sharper reduction, 
12 percent, in the winter wheat crop. This suggested that the 
early part of the crop year would have the biggest shortage.'° 
It is important to realize that, because the 1995-96 wheat crop 
was already small, a dearth of wheat had already begun to 
develop. As the 1996-97 crop year began in June 1996, the 
Department of Agriculture forecast that farmers would forego 
harvesting 27 percent of the winter wheat crop,”° despite 
record high wheat prices.”! The forecasted harvest of winter 
wheat was the lowest since 1972. 

As shown in table 3, total production of wheat (in bushels) 
actually increased 4.6 percent (from 2,183 million bushels in 
the 1995-96 crop year to 2,282 million bushels in the 1996— 
97 period). The PPI for wheat reached a zenith in May 1996, at 
the time of the Department of Agriculture’s forecast announce- 
ment, and then began to fall as the crop year progressed and 
forecasts proved too pessimistic. (See chart 3.) These pessi- 


crop year. This rise led the 1995-96 average price per bushel 
of wheat to be $4.55, a 31.6-percent increase over the previ- 
ous year’s price of $3.45 per bushel. These price increases 
occurred with only a 5.9-percent decline in production be- 
tween the two crop years. 

Part of the reason for the better-than-forecasted produc- 
tion in the 1996-97 crop year (particularly in winter wheat), 
came in the form of “nick of time” rains in the summer of 
1996. Another factor in the less-than-expected shortage of the 
overall wheat crop was the increased production of spring va- 
rieties of wheat. The following tabulation shows wheat pro- 
duction over the 1993-96 period (in millions of bushels): 


1993 1994 1995 1996 

PUINWHCAL cranecentoccetareeres DIG E2321 25183" 25282 
Winter wheat............. 1,760 1,662 1,544 1,478 
POrGent fore-.dtecestsscace 73.50 71.60 70.70 64.80 
Spring wheat............. 636 659 639 804 
Bercente ees sverstsctsse. 26.50 28.40 29.30 35.20 


Foreign demand. Atthe time that feed grain prices were ris- 
ing due to domestic events here in the United States, foreign 
demand for U.S. feed grains was putting further upward pres- 
sure on feed grain prices. The following tabulation shows in- 
come produced by U.S. agriculture exports over the 1990-96 


period: : 
U.S. agriculture 


Year 
mistic forecasts appear to be the primary reason for the un- exports (in billions) 
usual runup increase in wheat prices at the end of the 1995-96 
V9O9D |. ccasscacsonneseacs aves $39 
NOON ceeceotatacseassssesess 39 
[Table 3. Corn, soybean, and wheat production, 1994-97 and estimates for 1992 actress ciassoetests 43 
1997-98 908 ete ote 43 
1997-98 je i a 46 
Grai 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 
cn (estimated) ree ee 56 
FE om oe 60 
Corn (million bushels): 
Prochiction asi ttetecas-.c..ancs 10,103 7,374 9,293 9,276 
HOLA SUPIY scenes ss dan sacsonse. 10,962 8,948 9,731 10,227 © 
Disappearance’ ............... 9,405 8,522 8,790 9,380 US. food exports surged remark 
Ending StOCKS .........+-sssee-- 1,558 426 847 ably in 1995 and again in 1996. Rising 
Price per bushel................. $2.26 $3.24 $2.70 $2.70 demand in developing economies and 
Soybeans (million bushels): : the poor harvests abroad were the driv- 
PROGUCHON) s)focesecsiecces-cesseee 2,517 2,177 2,382 2,744 ‘ ; 
Total supply «0.00... 2,731 2,516 2,576 2,874 ing forces behind U.S. food exports. 
Disappearance’ 2,396 2,333 2,451 2,559 Most of the increase in agricultural 
Ending Stocks ........eese 335 183 305 fi oe, 
Price per bushel ...............- $5.48 $6.77 $7.38 @) exports in 1995 and again in 1996 was 
sberipeeich Aasseetematensecestensze oe re oe 5 was a $10.1 billion increase in U.S. ag- 
Ouegeecneti eo... |. uaars 2381 2308 2375 ricultural exports, of which $5.8 billion 
prog stocks at tt 376 a. pps was attributed to increases in exports 
rice per bushel................. 45 $4.55 | : H ofcom, soybeans, and wheat. In 1996, 


' “Disappearance” includes the total demand or use of a commodity. 
2 Data are not available. 


Source: Compiled data from Feed Grains Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 
Service, Aug. 13, 1997), t. 1, pp. 4-5 of electronic version. 


there was a $4.6 billion increase in ag- 
ricultural exports, of which $3.8 bil- 
lion, or approximately 83 percent, was 
due to corn, soybeans, and wheat.” To 
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meet the rising foreign demand for grains, the United States 
largely relied on its reserves in 1995. In 1996, however, the 
dollar value of U.S. agricultural exports rose again, although 
the actual volume of exports remained roughly the same. With 
very little left in feed grain reserves, and with the drought caus- 
ing a shortage in supplies, U.S. and foreign consumers of bulk 
grains were facing increasing competition for a shrinking 
supply. 

In 1995, exports rose both in terms of volume and dollar 
value. As chart 4 depicts, the volume of grain exports surged 
dramatically in 1995, but leveled for wheat and corn in 1996. 
This shows that the increase in the dollar value of feed grains 
in 1996 was due to the rising prices. Foreign nations were 
reluctant to surrender recent increases in imports in the face 
of the higher prices. The most remarkable rise in feed grain 
exports was for corn. 


Price shock’s effect on food inflation 


As with the 1973 and 1988 periods of high feed grain infla- 
tion, the 1996 feed grain price shock generated a significant 
inflationary effect on downstream food products. The Pro- 
ducer Price Index for finished consumer foods rose 3.5 per- 


cent from 1995 to 1996, surpassing the PPI for finished goods 
less food and energy, which rose only 1.4 percent. 

As shown in the following tabulation, most of the increase 
in the annual average between 1995 and 1996 for the PPI for 
finished consumer foods came from components for which 
feed grains are an important input either for manufacture or 


for a source of feed: Component impact on 


Product the PPI for finished 
consumer foods 
Dairy Products: ..:scccucscpssncectcarosetcsnes 1.18 
INN CALS octet oa a0: secu sane soshnctdvesscucrne 91 
Cereal and bakery products ............. 44 
Miscellaneous processed foods ....... 38 
IPrOCeSSed POULY,c-..-cscscs-so eee ceeere 36 
Fresh fruits and melons ...............064 35 
Processed fruits and vegetables ....... 33 
Chicken’eg ests. 2 eee ee Ps) 
Confectionery end products ............ .20 
Softidrinks. Sscijcosteeists dss tescewoaresees 07 
Refined sugar s.c....:.:.s.sc0 ees 01 
Shortening and cooking oil ............. —.06 
Unprocessed and packaged fish ...... —.09 
Fresh and dry vegetables ................. —.16 
Packaged beverages. ...........sssssseee —.33 


Volume of U.S. exports of wheat, corn, and soybeans, 1990-96 


Millions of metric tons 


Millions of metric tons 
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As noted, dairy products; meats, cereal and bakery prod- 
ucts; processed poultry; and chicken eggs combined ac- 
counted for a 3.14-percent increase in the PPI for finished con- 
sumer foods, and therefore accounted for about 90 percent of 
the overall increase in that PPI aggregate index. 

Fifty-two percent of the weight for the PP! for finished con- 
sumer foods belongs to areas that are directly affected by feed 
grains, namely dairy products, meats, bakery products, flour, 
other cereals, processed poultry, shortening and cooking oil, 
and eggs.”* This is why feed grain prices can have such a large 
impact on the PPI for finished consumer foods. Only 33 per- 
cent of the product weight belongs to products not directly 
affected by feed grains, specifically: the PPI for fresh fruits 
and melons, fresh and dry vegetables, processed fruits and 
vegetables, unprocessed and packaged fish, milled rice, con- 
fectionery end products, soft drinks, packaged beverages, and 
refined sugar. The remaining 15 percent of index weight be- 
longs to the PPI for miscellaneous processed foods, some of 
which are related to feed grains and some of which are not. 

Beginning about the time of the grain price increases, in- 
flation was generally higher over the June 1995—June 1997 
period for items affected by feed grains (cereals, bakery prod- 
ucts, meat, and processed poultry) than for the PPI aggregate 
finished consumer foods. (See chart 5.) The PPI for cereals 
and bakery products was above the inflationary trend for only 
a short time, but PPI components for meats, processed poultry, 
and dairy products were well above the general inflationary 
trend. The inflation in the pp! for cereals and bakery products 
came first, and was not long lived after feed grain prices be- 
gan to decline. Inflation in the PPI components for meats, pro- 
cessed poultry, and dairy products, on the other hand, came 
later and was more persistent. 


Flour and bread. As aresult of the increase in wheat prices 
in late 1995 through 1996, wheat flour prices began to rise. 
One major flour producer, for example, raised flour prices 3.7 
percent in January 1996.” The price movement of wheat, 
flour, and white pan bread is depicted in chart 6 (top panel). 

As table 2 indicated, bread had a farm value of only 7 per- 
cent in 1994. Therefore, the weak relationship between wheat 
and bread prices is not surprising. 


Prepared animal feeds. Another area in which grain price 
increases drove up prices for products downstream almost im- 
mediately is the animal feed industry. Animal feeds are not a 
component of the PPI for finished consumer foods, so their 
price movement did not directly contribute to the fact that food 
inflation surpassed that of core inflation in 1996. However, 
when faced with extremely expensive feed costs, farmers and 
other producers make decisions to minimize their costs; for 
example, they can scale back production. For meat, poultry, 
egg, and dairy producers, scaling back production generally 


means eliminating part of their herd or flock. As shown in 
chart 6 (lower panel), prices for animal feeds derived from 
grains shot up substantially during the first part of 1996 and 
stayed at high levels for most of the year. 


Cattle and beef. As feed costs increased, farmers sent a large 
portion of their herds to slaughter, causing an initial decrease 
in the prices of slaughter cattle and beef. (See chart 7, top 
panel.) Slaughter rates began to grow significantly in the fall 
of 1995 when the ramifications of the drought and high feed 
grain prices became apparent to cattle producers. The culling 
of the Nation’s cattle herd continued in earnest during most 
of 1996, and in some respects, continued on throughout most 
of 1997. The ending inventory between 1995 and 1996 
dropped some 2.3 million head, as shown in the following: 


1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Total supply 
(in million head)... 141.1 143.1 145.8 145 142.2 
Beginning inventory, 

EF AMMA Yili crinctensonsseastasene 99:2.) 1018 102:8 103-5 5101-5 
Calf crop and imports 41.9 42.1 43 41.6 40.7 
Total disappearance ... 39.5 40.2 41.8 43.3 43.1 
Slaushters..57.scscccveas 349/GES5.7 373° B86" 38.1 
Deaths and exports .... 4.8 45 4.5 4.77 5.0 

Ending inventory, 
TANUALY Os ceccsacenceccucesanes 101 102.8 103.5 101.2 99.5 


Farmers and ranchers traditionally bring supply pressure 
to bear on the market in late fall by culling their herds to make 
them a manageable size to feed through the winter and also to 
take profits. But during late 1995 and early 1996, this selloff 
and the resulting freefall in prices for cattle intensified due to 
real and anticipated concerns about feed costs. Prices for 
cattle did not begin to rebound until the early summer of 1996 
when natural pasture developed; it would be mid-summer be- 
fore feed prices began to fall. The initial impact of the feed 
grain shortage, therefore, was that it drove down the price of 
beef. However, this shortage and subsequent selloff led to 
higher beef prices in the longer term, because herds take 2 to 
3 years to rebuild. 


Hogs and pork. The effects of drought and high feed grain 
costs on pork prices are less straightforward than those for 
beef. (See chart 7, bottom panel.) Because hogs are even more 
dependent on feeds and feed grains than cows for their liveli- 
hood, it would be logical to expect that hog producers would 
have sold off large parts of their herds rather than pay high 
feed costs during the period. Indeed, the data do indicate that 
slaughter hog and pork prices did start dropping in Novem- 
ber of 1995 and remained low for several months. This re- 
sulted from higher slaughter rates. But, unlike the cattle mar- 
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Chart 5. Percent price changes for products directly affected by feed grains, compared with those for finished 


consumer foods, January 1995 through June 1997 
Percent Percent 
change eo change 
Cereals and bakery products, meats, and processed poultry 
16 he 
14 — Cereals and bakery products 14 
= Meats 
12 ee Processed poultry 12 
Finished consumer foods 
10 0 
8 8 
6 6 
4 4 
2 2 
0 0 
~2 -2 
+4 4 
Jan. June Jan. June Jan. June 
1995 1995 1996 1996 1997 1997 
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change Dairy products and fats and oils change 
30 30 
— Dairy products 
eee Fats and oils 
20 ss Finished consumer foods 20 
40 10 
i) 0 
-10 genne,*” “Seeser=eeen —E -10 
Sseccccuu*” 
-20 = 
an. June Jan. June Jan. June 7 
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Note: The data in this chart depict the percentage change in the Producer Price Indexes above their June 1995 levels. 
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ket, prices for slaughter hogs and pork began to rise sharply 
in February of 1996, and did not begin to drop until Septem- 
ber. This was due in large part to strong export demand. Prices 
being offered for pork products actually overwhelmed the in- 
creased feed costs and kept positive returns coming in for most 
hog producers. 


Dairy products. Prices for dairy products and for fluid milk 
also rose during the summer and fall of 1996, slightly lagging 
the increase in feed prices. (See chart 8, top panel.) Sources 
from the Department of Agriculture indicate that the impetus 
for increased prices for dairy products was twofold.” First, 
supply shortages arose when many producers tried to reduce 
their feed costs by sending some of their milking herds to 
slaughter, and many of the remaining milking cows produced 
less because farmers gave them less feed. Secondly, there was 
a significant increase in export demand for dairy products. 


Poultry and eggs. Due to life span differences, it takes less 
time to rebuild the Nation’s chicken flock than it does to re- 
stock the cattle and dairy herd. The effects of any sell off, 
resulting in a short-term glut in slaughter-flocks and longer 
term supply shortages of poultry, meat, and egg products, 
should pass through the economy more quickly than those for 
beef and dairy products. 

The fierce summer heat of 1995 decimated a significant 
portion of the Nation’s layer flock (chickens reserved for lay- 
ing eggs). Many producers were reluctant to rebuild their in- 
dividual flocks when they witnessed the rising feed costs. The 
decreased production was at least partly responsible for the 
increase in egg prices. 

In January 1996, a major processor of chickens estimated 
that it would have to spend in excess of $125 million more 
during the first half of 1996 for chicken feed than it did for 
the same period in 1995. According to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the processor indicated that it would pass some of that 
cost increase to the consumer by charging higher prices for 
processed chicken.” The rise in chicken feed costs and the 
resulting increase in slaughter chicken prices is evidenced in 
chart 8 (bottom panel). 


Mitigating factors 


Various reports from the Department of Agriculture and an- 
ecdotal evidence have suggested that the 1996 feed grain 
shock did not have as strong an impact on food inflation as 
shocks in the past. Research suggests that this was principally 
due to three important changes in the economics of the food 
industry: 1) the declining importance of farm value, 2) the 
1996 Farm Act, and 3) the greater ability of foreign produc- 
ers to fill the gaps in the U.S. market. 

At each stage of processing, the relative importance of the 
farm portion of a product’s input declines. Hence, the price 
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shock should diminish at each stage. As farm value declines, 
the impact of grain shocks has a smaller impact on total pro- 
duction costs, and therefore has less ability to spark food in- 
flation. As chart 9 shows, farm value and farm-to-retail spread 
tended to closely follow each other after 1984. Using a vector 
error correction model and a Chow test, we found statistical 
evidence that the relationship between prices for corn, soy- 
beans, and wheat and finished food prices weakened after 
1984, when farm value began to decline sharply. (See the ap- 
pendix for details.) 

The 1996 Farm Act, also known as the Federal Agricul- 
ture Improvement and Reform Act or the “Freedom to Farm 
Act,” removed many of the Government restrictions on agri- 
cultural production. The act deregulated the production of 
most major crops, including wheat, corn, and soybeans. Un- 
der the plan, farmers still receive some subsidies, but are gen- 
erally free to decide what and how much to plant. This de- 
regulation of farming allows farmers to react to ‘price signals,’ 
that is, it allows them to respond to rising prices by producing 
more, and to falling prices by producing less. This was also 
part of the reason for the increase in the 1996-97 spring wheat 
crop. Formerly, the Department of Agriculture established 
production quotas, and regular market forces were unable to 
correct a market shortage or glut. Farmers’ greater discretion 
in planting now allows them to produce those goods in high- 
est demand, which should tend to mitigate the inflationary 
impact of a shortage. 

A Department of Agriculture report discussed the impact 
of the 1996 Farm Act on containing the effects of the 1996 
grain price shock stating: “The 1996 Farm Act quickly and 
dramatically changed the decisionmaking environment for 
farm operators, landowners, and managers ...[F]arm opera- 
tors and managers have taken advantage of the elimination of 
acreage limitations to adjust their crop mixes. The value of 
now-predictable program payments (production flexibility 
contract payments) showed up in ... reports of higher land 
prices, higher rental rates, and changes in the provisions of 
leasing arrangements.” 

The most significant reaction by farmers to higher prices 
appears to have been their growing of more soybeans. As 
noted in chart 3, the price spikes in corn and wheat dissipated 
by the fall of 1996, but soybean prices still remained quite 
high in the fall of 1997. “U.S. soybean acreage planted in 1997 
is the largest in 15 years and the third highest on record, ac- 
cording to USDA's Acreage report released June 30, 1997. 
Moreover, it marks the first time that U.S. soybean planted 
acreage has surpassed wheat plantings.”° 

Greater ability of foreign producers to react to market sig- 
nals played a significant role in containing the grain shock as 
well. Although export markets may have exacerbated the U.S. 
food inflationary trend by increasing demand when domestic 
stores were already low, other developments in overseas agri- 
cultural markets also are working to counteract the trend. De- 
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Dairy ard poultry inflation from feed to retail, January 1995 through June 1997 
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Chart Comparison of retail price, farm value, and farm-to-retail spread, 1960-94 
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regulation of agriculture and falling trade barriers in other na- 
tions like Australia and Argentina have allowed farmers in 
those nations to fill in the gap caused by the U.S. drought and 
rising overseas demand. With world grain prices exception- 
ally high, such exporting nations stepped up production, es- 
pecially in wheat.*! 

The foreign increase in wheat production was so strong 
that the Department of Agriculture projected the volume of 
U.S. wheat exports to decline 23 percent in the 1996-97 sea- 
son from the previous year. The Department of Agriculture 
cited the cause of the export decline to be “increased output 
by several major exporters (Australia, Argentina, Canada, and 
the EU [European Union]) and importers (China and North 
Africa).”°* The higher wheat prices apparently led to a 5-per- 
cent increase in foreign wheat acreage, the largest increase 
since the Department of Agriculture started tracking foreign 
wheat acreage in 1960.*? 


Conclusions 


As we have seen, the 1995—96 runup in grain prices did affect 
food prices. Food inflation surpassed core inflation in 1996 
and 1997. However, it is difficult to say whether this would 
have been the case if not for the robust export demand for 
both grain and processed food products that manifested itself 
at the same time. 
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Significant price fluctuation for agricultural commodities 
will continue so long as there are supply shocks brought about 
by adverse weather conditions, temporary shortages in labor 
and equipment, and a host of other reasons. Grocery shop- 
pers will occasionally experience sticker shock, particularly 
for items such as fresh vegetables after a freeze in Florida 
or a flood in California. Demand shocks from unexpected 
export markets (as was the case in 1973 with the Soviet 
Union grain purchases) will probably always be with us as 
well. Among recent demand shocks are the outbreaks of 
“mad cow” disease in Britain and swine diseases in Taiwan, 
which created strong demand for U.S. beef and pork 
products. 

The economics of food inflation are clearly changing for a 
number of reasons. One way in which the dynamics of food 
inflation has changed is that the price that we pay for food has 
become less dependent on what price the farmer receives. The 
farm value portion for food costs has trended downward for a 
number of years, and there is no apparent reason to believe 
that the trend will reverse itself. 

Another way in which the dynamics have changed is that 
agribusiness has become more concentrated, leading to in- 
creased economies of scale.*4 The accompanying slower rise 
in per unit production costs and the presence of competition 
have further reduced the impact of farm supply shocks on food 
inflation. 
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1996 Grain Price Shock 


OVERALL, FOOD INFLATION appears to have grown more stable 
over time. Farmers’ responsiveness to price signals has re- 
duced commodity price shocks. At the same time, declining 


Footnotes 


' Feed grains (as used in this article) are grains that are inputs to food and 
animal feeds. The predominant feed grains are corn, soybeans, and wheat. 
‘Cash grains,’ ‘bulk grains,’ and ‘grain commodities’ are all synonymous 
with feed grains. 

? Scott Killman and Richard Gibson, “Big Grain Rally Seeds Food Price 
Rise,” The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 26, 1996, p. A2. 

3 “Core inflation” is inflation measured by the broadest aggregate minus 
food and energy prices. Therefore, the cri core is the cri-u for all items less 
food and energy, and includes all goods and services measured by the cri-u 
except those two items. The pri core is the pri for finished goods less food 
and energy, and includes all finished goods (except construction and horti- 
culture) in the mining, manufacturing, and agricultural sectors that are not 
food or energy goods. 

* Howard Elitzak, “uspa Agricultural Economic Report,” Food Cost 
Review, 1996 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, December 1997), p. 6. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. table 4, p. 5. 

° Poultry Yearbook: 1995, Statistical Bulletin No. 927 (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, December 1995), pp. 93-97, t. 
98 and 100. 

'0 These figures represent the relative importance of component series in 
the pri by stage of processing, December 1996. 

| “1992 Census of Manufacturers,” Grain Mill Products—industry Se- 
ries (U.S. Department of Commerce, June 1995), table 7, page 29. 

12 Feed Outlook Report (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, Aug., 13, 1997), t. 1 of the electronic copy. Internet 
address: http://mann77.mannlib.cornell.edu/reports/erssor/field/fds-bb/ 
feed_outlook_08.13.97c 

'3 Tid. 

'4 Toid. 

1S Oil Crops Outlook Report (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Eco- 
nomic Research Service, Aug. 13, 1997), pp. 4-5, t. 1 of the electronic 
copy. Internet address: http://mann77.mannlib.cornell.edu/reports/erssor/ 
field/ocs-bb/oil_crops_outlook_08.13.97c 

‘© Wheat Situation and Outlook Yearbook (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Economic Research Service, March 1997), p. 47, t. 3d. 

7 The U.S. Department of Agriculture made this forecast on May 10, 


1996. Also, the crop year for wheat begins June 1, and begins August 1 for 
corn and soybeans. 


Appendix: Types of testing models 


To investigate the effects of feed grain prices on the price of con- 
sumer food, the authors constructed a vector-autoregression model.! 
The first step in constructing the model was to take a simple average 
of the monthly index levels of the PpI’s for corn, soybeans, and wheat. 
The authors then named this the ‘feed grain’ index and tested for a 
relationship between it and the cP! for food and beverages. To con- 
trol for general inflation, the authors included the cp! for all items 
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farm value has reduced the impact that a commodity price 
shocks have. This suggests that grain price shocks may have 
a diminished impact on retail food prices in the future. 


'8 Agricultural Outlook (U. S. Department of Agriculture, February—July 
1996). 

19 “Field Crops Overview,” Agricultural Outlook (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, June 1996). 

20 Winter wheat planted in the fall of 1995 would be harvested in the 
1996-97 crop year. 

21 Edward Allen, “Weather Problems Beset US Winter Wheat Crop,” 
Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, June 1996), p. 5. 

2 Wheat Situation and Outlook Yearbook (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Economic Research Service, March 1997), p. 47, t. 3. 

23 “(US Agricultural Exports, calendar years 1990-1996,” (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 

4 The numbers for this tabulation do not sum to the exact annual average 
show in ppt table due to rounding. Also, this text tabulation uses the relative 
importance of items as of December 1996. 

5 Killman and Gibson, The Wall Street Journal. 

6 yspa Cattle Reports (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Jan. 31, 1998), 
Electronic versions available at: http://mann77..mannlib.cornell.edu/reports/ 
nassr/livestock 


27 Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, July 1996), p. 
29. 


*8 Killman and Gibson, The Wall Street Journal. 

9 “Managing Farm Resources Under the New Farm Act” Agricultural 
Outlook (electronic edition), (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, July 24, 1997). 

0 “Commodity Briefs: Field Crops,” Agricultural Outlook (electronic 
edition), (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 
July 24, 1997). 

3! “Australia’s Farmers Watch World Prices,” Agricultural Outlook (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, January—February 
1997), pp. 14 and 15; and “Argentina and Brazil: Key Players in New Trade 
Bloc,” Agricultural Outlook (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service January-February 1997), pp. 23-27. 

32 Field Crops Overview, Agricultural Outlook, 1996, p.3. 


33 “U.S. Agricultural Outlook for 1997,” Agricultural Outlook (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, April 1997), p. 3. 


34 “Food Prices Forecast Up 2.5-3.0 Percent in 1997” Agricultural Out- 
look (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, April 
1997), p. 24. 


less food and energy (the CPI core index). The vector autoregression 
model therefore included the three time series (the feed grain index, 
cP! for food and beverages, and the cp! for All Items Less Food and 
Energy) and a constant. The authors used monthly index levels over 
the 1967-97 period. 

To test for the stationarity of the data, the authors used Aug- 
mented Dickey-Fuller tests with four lags. The test failed to reject 


the null hypothesis of nonstationarity for the index levels of all three 
series at the 95-percent level of confidence. The test did reject the 
null hypothesis for the first difference of all three series. The authors 
therefore proceeded as though the three series were first difference 
stationary in the first two movements. 

To create the model with the most appropriate number of lags, 
the authors employed the Schwarz Information Criterion. This 
method found that a model with 12 lags had the best fit. The authors 
therefore employed a vector autoregression of 12 lagged endogenous 
variable coefficients. 

To determine whether the time series were cointegrated, the au- 
thors applied a Johansen Cointegration Test. The test found that the 
series were cointegrated with a rank of 1. The authors therefore con- 
structed a vector error correction model with one cointegrating equa- 
tion, the three endogenous variables, 12 lags, and a constant. 

The results of the model supported the hypothesis that the feed 
grain index tends to have a positive relationship with the cri for food 
and beverages, controlling for core inflation. An F-test, testing for 
the joint significance of the 12 lags of the feed grain index on the CPI 
for food and beverages had a significant value at the 95-percent level 
of confidence. The sum of the coefficients of the 12 lags of the feed 
grain index on cP! for food and beverages was +0.041. 

In addition, the cointegrating equation suggests a long-term 
equilibrating relationship of the form: 


cP! for food and beverages = 
3.772 + 0.832 CPI core + 0.114 feed grains 


Furthermore, a pair-wise Granger Causality test found feed Grains 
to Granger-cause CPI: food and beverages at the 95-percent level of 
confidence. (Pair-wise tests also found cpI: food and beverages to 
Granger-cause CPI: all items less food and energy and found that CPI: 
all items less food and energy to Granger-cause CPI: food and bever- 
ages. No other pair-wise tests suggested Granger Causality.) 


The regression analysis, therefore, was wholly supportive of the 
hypothesis that an increase in feed grain prices tends to increase the 
price for retail food prices, over some time lag. The sum of the lagged 
coefficients of feed grains on the cpI for food and beverages was 
both positive and jointly significant. Moreover, the cointegrating 
equation established that in the long run, a 1-point increase in feed 
grains should be associated with a 0.11-point increase in the cp! for 
food and beverages. Finally, the authors found that feed grains does 
Granger-cause the CPI for food and beverages. 

To test for the stability of the model over time, the authors em- 
ployed a Chow test. The test looked at whether the relationship of 
the vector error correction model remained constant over two sub- 
intervals; February 1968 through December 1984 and January 1985 
through December 1997.” The test rejected the hypothesis that the 
coefficients were the same for feed grains and core consumer infla- 
tion on the cp! for food and beverages at the 95-percent level of con- 
fidence. The vector error correction models, for the first, period gave 
a cointegrating equation coefficient of 0.10 and a sum of lagged co- 
efficients of 0.047 for feed grains on cp! for food and beverages. For 
the second period, the results were 0.05 for a cointegrating equation 
coefficient and 0.023 for lagged coefficients. The test therefore does 
offer support for the hypothesis that the relationship between feed 
grain inflation and consumer food inflation has weakened since 
1984. 


Footnotes to the appendix 


'The methodology employed follows that used by Todd E.Clark, “Do 
Producer Prices Lead Consumer Prices?” Economic Review (Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, 1995), and also that of S. Brock Blomberg and Ethan 
S. Harris, “The Commodity-Consumer Price Connection: Fact or Fable?” 
Economic Policy Review, (Federal Reserve Bank of New York, October 
1995). 

? Due to differencing and the use of 12 lags in the model, the number of 
observations was abridged such that the first observation was February 1968. 
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Trends in retirement age 
in four countries, 1965-95 


The United States, Germany, Japan, and Sweden, 
all experienced a decline in the average age 
at which their workers retire and an increase 


in the duration of retirement 


nowing the average age at retirement for 
K a given population provides important 
information for administering and ana- 
lyzing public and private pension programs. Yet, 
very little data are available on this topic. Indeed, 
aside from the Social Security Administration’s 
time series of the mean age at initial award of the 
Social Security retirement benefit, there have 
been few efforts to measure the average age at 
retirement in the United States. Similarly, stud- 
ies of retirement age trends in other countries 
have rarely sought to measure the average retire- 
ment age. 

For this article, a cohort method of measuring 
the elderly’s average age at exit from the labor 
force for specified periods has been used. The 
average age at exit from the labor force provides 
a reasonable indication of the age at which older 
workers retire. As such, it has provided a more 
precise measure of the trend in the average age at 
retirement in recent decades in the United States 
than, with the exception of the Social Security 
Administration’s time series, has been previously 
available. The cohort method of measuring the 
average age at exit from the labor force also pro- 
vides a more accurate description of the trend in 
the average age at retirement for women than did 
earlier studies, many of which relied on a cross- 
sectional analysis of changes in elderly women’s 
labor force participation rates.' 

Constructing a time series of the average age 
at exit from the labor force permits one to see not 
only the direction of the trend in retirement age, 
but also the magnitude and pace of its change. 
Doing so also enables one to estimate changes in 
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the average duration of retirement (life expect- 
ancy after exiting the labor force). The ratio of 
the average number of years of work (from work- 
ing life tables) to the average duration of retire- 
ment has considerable relevance for financial 
planning in funded pension plans and systems, 
partly determining pension accumulation and 
disbursement. In pay-as-you-go systems, the sup- 
port ratio (workers/pensioners) partly determines 
the balance between system receipts and expen- 
ditures, and the average age at exit from the la- 
bor force is a determinant of the support ratio. 
Thus, measuring the trend in the average age at 
exit from the labor force has considerable value 
for pension planning for individuals as well as 
organizations, public and private. 

To be included in the study, countries had to 
have national household survey data on the labor 
force for at least the past two decades and for at 
least every fifth year. In addition, the data for each 
country had to be available for men and women 
separately and in 5-year age groups, with the 45- 
to-49-year group at the lower end, and preferably 
the 75-years-and-older group at the upper end. 
These criteria reduced the list of eligible coun- 
tries considerably, but still left more than could be 
reasonably analyzed in this initial application of 
the method to international data. The analysis there- 
fore is limited to a comparison of trends in 
the average age at exit from the labor force in 
Germany, Japan, Sweden, and the United States. 
These countries were chosen because some lit- 
erature suggests that the average age at retire- 
ment in these countries varies considerably, with 
Sweden and Japan at the higher end, Germany at 


a 


the lower end, and the United States in the middle. 

One objective of this article, then, is to look at trends in the 
average age at exit from the labor force for each country and 
determine if the results are consistent with this picture. To the 
extent that the cross-national data are comparable, the results 
would also provide more precise measures of the relative lev- 
els of the average age at exit from the labor force in these 
countries and the extent to which the levels have changed than 
are now available. Also, changes in the average duration of 
retirement are examined. Finally, this article attempts to as- 
sess the relative impact—if only broadly—of changes in the 
average age at exit from the labor force and in population ag- 
ing on three measures of the elderly dependency burden: (1) 
number of persons aged 65 or older per 100 persons aged 15 
to 64; (2) number of persons not in the labor force aged 65 or 
older per 100 persons in the labor force aged 15 or older (16 
or older in Sweden and the United States); and (3) number of 
pensioners per 100 workers. 

To get some idea, then, of the potential impact of these fac- 
tors on the future financial status of the public pension sys- 
tems in these countries, projections to the year 2030 of the 
dependency burden and of the balance between pension rev- 
enues and expenditures are presented. The analysis concludes 
with a brief description of some of the ways in which the gov- 
ernments of these countries are dealing with past and antici- 
pated increases in the dependency burden, caused in part by 
declines in the age at which persons leave the labor force. 


Data sources and methodology 


Because the analysis focuses on changes in the average age at 
retirement and at exit from the labor force in different coun- 
tries, ideally the data used would be completely comparable. 
Unfortunately, that is rarely achieved. But by using only labor 
force data from household surveys conducted by the national 
governments of the respective countries, reasonable compa- 
rability has been achieved.’ 

Sample survey data rather than census data were used be- 
cause they are available in 5-year intervals, are more compa- 
rable, and, in some cases, are superior in quality.? The data 
for Japan, Sweden, and the United States are annual averages 
derived from monthly or quarterly (in the early years in Swe- 
den) data. The data from Germany are collected in a 
“microcensus” conducted during a single month each year 
(usually April or May) and thus are not annual averages.* 

U.S. data are available in 5-year intervals, from age 45 to 
75 and older. For Japan, data are available up to age 65 and 
older prior to 1975, and up to age 70 and older since. Census 
data were used to calculate the labor force estimates for the 
age intervals that were not available from sample data. For Swe- 
den, where the upper age interval is 70 to 74, a similar technique 
was used.° The terminal age in Germany is 75 or older. 


The method of measuring the average age at exit from the 
labor force requires the estimation of the age-specific number 
of net exits, as given by the equation 


E=L1(1-r2/r1)vs, (1) 
where 


E is the estimate of the average annual number of net exits 
(or withdrawals) within a cohort during a particular period (5 
years in this case), 

L1 is the number in the labor force at the beginning of the 
interval, 

r2 is the labor force participation rate for the same cohort at 
the end of the interval, 

rl is the labor force participation rate for a given age group 
at the beginning of the interval, and 

s is the 5-year survival rate for the cohort during the interval. 


Previous studies have used a similar cohort method to study 
labor force changes. In his analysis of the 1963-83 period, 
Philip L. Rones presented data for the United States in single 
years of age on the relative change each year in the cohort 
labor force participation rate (1 — r2/r1) of elderly men.° The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) calculated “net withdrawal rates” [(r1 — r2)/r1, equiva- 
lent to 1 — r2/r1] for the 55-to-59-year-old cohort becoming 
60 to 64 years old (in some cases, also the 50-to-54-year group 
becoming 55 to 59 years old) in many countries during the 
1970s and 1980s.’ In addition, Albert I. Hermalin and Bruce 
A. Christenson described essentially the same method for cal- 
culating “net transition rates,” using data from Thailand for 
the 1960s and 1970s.’ None of these studies, however, at- 
tempted to use their measures to calculate the average age at 
exit from the labor force. 

Equation (1) provides the estimated average annual num- 
ber of net exits during each 5-year interval for each of six 
cohorts, aged 45 to 49 through 70 to 74 at the beginning of 
the interval, and aged 50 to 54 through 75 to 79 (proxied by 
data for those 75 and older) at the end of the interval. An 
interpolation procedure is needed to convert these estimates 
for the cohorts (45- to 49-year-olds becoming 50- to 54-year- 
olds, 50- to 54-year-olds becoming 55- to 59-year-olds, and 
so on) to estimates for age groups (50- to 54-year-olds, 55- to 
59-year-olds, and so on). The mean and median ages at la- 
bor force exit were calculated from the estimated numbers 
of net withdrawals in the six 5-year age groups, aged 50 to 
79: 

Another issue is whether to exclude the elderly unemployed 
from the labor force data—calculating the withdrawal rates 
for the elderly employed only, as the OECD has done.'° The 
elderly unemployed usually find it difficult to find a job and 
often become discouraged and stop looking for work. The 
availability of alternative means of support also often facili- 
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tates their exit from the labor force. Nevertheless, in some 
countries “a substantial share of older job losers continue to 
search for work.”!' It may be helpful, therefore, to calculate 
the average age at exit from the labor force on the basis of 
both the total labor force and the total employed.” 


Study results 


Average age at exit from the labor force. Both the mean and 
median age at labor force exit have been calculated. Declines 
in the average age at exit from the labor force occurred among 
both women and men in each country. (See table 1.) How- 
ever, the magnitude of the declines varied. Among men, the 
highest mean age in the late 1960s was in Japan, close to 67. 
In Sweden, the mean was about a year younger, and in Ger- 
many, the figure was about 65. The United States had the low- 
est mean age, at 64. The range of variation among the coun- 
tries was 2.5 years. 

By the early 1990s, the range had nearly doubled to almost 
5 years because of the large decline in the mean age in Ger- 
many (more than 4 years) and the small drop in Japan (1.4 
years). The large fall in Germany brought that country’s mean 
down to a little more than 60 years, about 2 years lower than 
in Sweden and the United States. In a recent study, Winfried 
Schméahl and others found that the average age at labor force 
exit in Germany in the early 1990s was below 60." In an 
earlier study, Hans-Jurgen Krupp stated that it was below 59 
for men in 1986.'*Neither study said how much below, nor 
how the average was calculated. 

Such figures are consistent with the indication in the OECD 
data that the employment-based average was lower in Ger- 
many in the 1980s than was the labor-force-based average. 
The indication is that for the cohort made up of 50- to 54- 
year-olds aging to 55 to 59 years during the 1980s (when un- 
employment was higher than in the 1970s), the OECD’s em- 
ployment-based net withdrawal rates are much higher than 
the labor-force-based net withdrawal rates used here. 

Agneta Kruse noted that in Sweden, “even though the le- 
gally-fixed retirement age is 65 years, the disability pension 
and partial pension are used to such an extent that the pension 
age is de facto about 62 years.” The average age at exit from 
the labor force, whether the mean or the median, was nearly 
the same until the 1990s, whether it was based on labor force 
participation rates or employment rates.’° 

In the early 1990s, Sweden’s perennially low level of un- 
employment shot up to levels not seen since the 1930s, and 
the employment-based average age at exit from the labor force 
became 0.8 year lower than that based on the labor force par- 
ticipation rates among men, and 0.5 year lower among 
women. As a result, the labor-force-based averages for the 
early 1990s ranged from 62.0 to 62.4, while the employment- 
based averages ranged from 61.2 to 61.9. 
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Trends in the mean, median, and first quartile 
age at labor force exit of elderly men and 


women in Germany, Japan, Sweden, and the 
United States, 1965-70 to 1990-95 


Mean age 


Men: 
1965-70 ............. 


1990-95 minus 
1965-70 ........ 


1985-90... 
1990-95... 


1965-70 ........ 


1990-95 minus 
1965-70 ........ 


1990-95 minus 
1965-70 ........ 


1990-95 minus 
1965-70 ........ 


(1990-95) minus 
(1965-70) ...... 


G 


ermany 


64.7 
64.1 
62.8 
60.6 
60.5 
60.3 


—4.4 


63.0 
62.8 
61.2 
60.3 
60.9 
59.9 


United States 


‘Includes the net accessions to the labor force at age 50-54. If these are 
excluded, the median is 64.2. See Murray Gendell and Jacob S. Siegel, 
“Trends in retirement age by sex, 1955-2005,” Monthly Labor Review, July 
1992, for additional information. 


Source: Calculated by author. See text for method. 


In the late 1960s, the range of variation among women was 
the same as among men, 2.5 years. The highest levels were in 
Sweden (65.5) and the United States (65.3), not Japan (63.8). 
German women had the lowest level then (63.0 years) and in 
the early 1990s (59.9 years). This decline of 3.1 years nearly 
matched the drop of 3.5 years in Sweden. In the United States, 
the fall was about a year less than in Sweden. The mean age 
fell the least in Japan, not quite a year. The widespread prac- 
tice in Japan of the reemployment of those who retire from 
their career jobs is “one of the reasons for the remarkably high 
participation rate of older workers at present.”” 

Among men, the median and mean ages of labor force exit 
were about the same in all countries except Japan. (See table 
1.) The decline in the median in Japan (2.6 years) was nearly 
twice that of the country’s mean (1.4 years) because the me- 
dian was greater than the mean in the late 1960s, but smaller 
than the mean in the early 1990s. The age distribution of the 
exits was skewed to the left at first, but by the 1980s, it had 
gradually become skewed to the right.'* 

Among women, the medians and means were about the 
same with few exceptions. In Japan, the age distribution of 
the exits displayed no skewing in the late 1960s, indicating 
that the mean and median were the same. By the early 1990s, 
however, the distribution had slowly become skewed to the 
right, and the mean was 0.5 year greater than the median, ac- 
counting for all of the difference between the two averages in 
the size of the decline (0.9 year for the mean and 1.4 years for 
the median). 

Among Swedish women, however, the initial right skew- 
ing gradually diminished and the distribution became skewed 
to the left by the late 1980s and early 1990s. As a result, the 
drop in the mean (3.5 years) was substantially greater than the 
drop in the median (2.6 years). As for women in the United 
States, the greater decline of the mean (2.6 years ) than of the 
median (1.9) is completely attributable to the large difference 
(0.8 year) between the two averages in the late 1960s. 


Timing and pace of change. Virtually all of the decline in 
the average age at retirement in Germany occurred by the early 
1980s. Most of the change occurred in the 10-year period be- 
tween the early 1970s and the early 1980s. Among Japanese 
men, there appears to have been a drop in both mean and me- 
dian averages until the 1980s, followed by a reversal in the 
early 1990s. Most of the drop occurred between the early 
1970s and the early 1980s. 

Among Japanese women, a fairly large drop in mean and 
median averages occurred between the late 1960s and early 
1970s, but the averages have remained essentially flat since. 
Means calculated from Japanese census data are similar to the 
survey means throughout the time series for women, but for 
men the means deviate considerably at times. 

The census data indicate a decline of 2.7 years in the mean 


among Japanese women between 1960-65 and 1965-70. With 
a further drop of 1.3 years over the next 5-year period, these data 
suggest a very large fall in the mean of about 4 years between 
the early 1960s and the early 1970s, followed by essentially no 
change thereafter. Such an apparently large and abrupt decline 
during the 1960s needs to be supported by more evidence before 
it can be accepted. It does, however, indicate the potential value 
of a longer time series than is presented in this study. 

The longer time series available for U.S. data underscores 
the value of knowing what happened prior to the late 1960s. 
Since the early 1950s, most of the drop in the median age 
(from about age 67) in the United States among both women 
and men took place in the 1950s and 1960s.’ In the series 
presented in this study, there was a sharp drop in both mean 
and median averages among American women between the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, followed by little change since. 

Among men in the United States, there has been a fairly 
steady fall in the mean and median averages. To what extent 
was the apparent drop among men (0.5) and women (0.4) be- 
tween 1985—90 and 1990-95 affected by a major change in 
1994 in the Current Population Survey questionnaire and col- 
lection procedure? The indications are that the changes in the 
mean and median age at exit from the labor force may have 
modestly raised the labor force participation rates of elderly 
men and women in 1994, and presumably in 1995 as well.”° 
This would tend to reduce cohort percent declines and hence 
the number of estimated exits. Depending on the age distribu- 
tion of the reduced estimates of exits, the effect of the change 
could have raised or lowered the average age at exit. 

Without more age-specific estimates of the impact of the 1994 
changes on the elderly’s labor force status than are presently 
available, it is not possible to determine the direction of the ef- 
fect. If the changes raised the average age at exit from the labor 
force, then the observed decline underestimates the actual de- 
cline. This would mean that the leveling off of the long-run de- 
cline that took place during the 1980s was only temporary and 
that the decline had resumed, and had markedly done so. 

If, however, the changes lowered the average age at exit, 
then the real decline would have been small or nil, and the 
leveling trend of the 1980s would have essentially continued 
through the first half of the 1990s. In any case, despite asser- 
tions that the long-run decline has begun to turn around, these 
data do not show any sign of a reversal. 

The Swedish data indicate a fairly continuous decline in the 
mean and median ages at retirement among both men and 
women since the late 1960s. (The official retirement age was 
lowered in 1976 from 67 to 65, but the labor force participation 
rates of men had begun falling prior to that date.’ ) As noted 
above, the early 1990s was an extremely difficult period for the 
Swedish economy, with unemployment reaching extraordinary lev- 
els. It is not surprising, therefore, that exit rates rose sharply during 
the early 1990s among men who were under age 60 in 1990. 
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The increases in the exit rates among the women of that 
age were not as great as for men. The mean age at exit among 
men dropped by 1.5 years between the late 1980s and early 
1990s, somewhat less according to the median (1.1 years). 
The fall in both averages among women during the same pe- 
riod was only half as large. Yet these recent declines do not 
account for most of the drop in the average age at labor force 
exit since the late 1960s. The decline was under way by 1970. 
A longer time series might reveal even earlier declines. 

Data on the first quartile age show how young a large pro- 
portion of workers have been when they withdrew from the 
labor force. (See table 1.) Even in the late 1960s, one-quarter 
of working men and women are estimated to have stopped 
working as early as age 58 (Japanese women) and no later 
than age 62 (men in Japan and Sweden). By the early 1990s, 
the range had fallen to about 57 to 59 years, except among 
Japanese men (about 61 years). It appears that there was a 
drop in the first quartile age of Japanese men to a low of 59.7 
years in 1980-85, but a reversal in the following periods raised 
this figure by more than a year.” 

Furthermore, except in Japan, there were significant increases 
in the percentage exiting the labor force at age 50-54. (See table 
2.) Except for women in Japan and men in the United States, 
less than 5 percent exited at this age in the late 1960s. By the 
early 1990s, 9 to 14 percent of all exits were at age 50-54, ex- 
cept for men in Japan, where the proportion was close to zero 
(0.5 percent). There also were generally substantial declines be- 
tween the late 1960s and early 1990s in the percent of exits at 
age 70 and older. 


The duration of retirement. As measured by life expectancy 
at the average age of labor force withdrawal, the average du- 
ration of retirement increased substantially in all four coun- 


Percent of labor force exits of men and women 
aged 50-54 and 70 or older in Germany, 
Japan, Sweden, and the United States, 1965-70 
and 1990-95 


[In percent] 


Sweden 


Germany Japan 


Age and year 


Women Men| 

Aged 50-54 
years: 
1965-70 ...| 3.1 
1990-95 ...| 10.9 


Aged 70 

or older: 
1965-70 ... | 1 
1990-95 ... 


‘The negative sign means net accessions rather than net exits. 


Source: Calculated by author. See text for method. 
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tries over the 25-year period from 1965-70 to 1990-95. (See 
table 3.) The absolute, but not relative, gains were greater for 
women than for men, roughly 5—7 years versus 4-6 years. 

The largest increase over the period took place in Japan, 
while the smallest took place-in the United States. With gains 
of 6.5 or 6.9 years (depending on whether the mean or me- 
dian is the measure of the average age at retirement), the du- 
ration of retirement (life expectancy after retiring from the 
labor force) of Japanese women increased by more than 40 
percent. The number of years added to the retirement period 
of Japanese men was between 1.0 and 1.5 years less than that 
of their female counterparts, but because their retirements 
were much shorter than women’s as of the late 1960s, their 
gain was proportionately greater (about 50 percent). 

The changes in Germany were similar to those in Japan. 
Men had somewhat smaller (though still substantial) abso- 
lute gains than did women (5.3 years versus 5.6 years). Nev- 
ertheless, the increases in the duration of men’s retirements 
were relatively greater (43 percent versus about 34 percent). 
By the early 1990s, the average length of retirement in all 
four countries varied little. Among men, the range was 16.2 
to 17.8 years, and among women, it was 21.1 to 22.6 years. 
These figures suggest that the ratio of work years to years in 
retirement is approaching 2 to 1 in these countries. 

As noted earlier, most of the decline in the median age at 
labor force exit in the United States since the 1950s occurred 
by the late 1960s. As a result, the duration of men’s retire- 
ment increased from 12.0 years in 1950-55 to 17.4 years in 
1990-95. This gain of 5.4 years expanded men’s retirement 
by 45 percent. The comparable change for women was from 
13.6 years to 21.1 years, a rise of 55 percent. Thus, over the 
40-year period since the early 1950s, the duration of retire- 
ment grew in the United States by about 50 percent. Yet, in 
the 25 years since the late 1960s, the proportional increase in 
duration in Japan and Germany (for men) was nearly as great. 

The gain in retirement years is, of course, the result of both 
the drop in the average age at retirement and the rise in lon- 
gevity. The increase in life expectancy at age 65 between 
1965-70 and 1990-95 is useful in determining the relative 
influence of these two factors. (See table 4.) When compared 
with the data on the decline in the mean age at exit, it is clear 
that earlier retirement accounted for most of the increase in 
the duration of retirement among German and Swedish men. 
The reverse is true for men and more so for women in Japan, 
where the gain in longevity was the major contributor. 

For the remaining populations—women in Germany and 
Sweden and both men and women in the United States—a 
closer balance exists than in the other populations. A more 
careful calculation than that presented here is needed to judge 
which factor was more influential. Even so, there would still 
be less difference between the two factors in the extent of 
their influences than in the four populations described above, 


—* 


Sweden, and the United States, 1965-70 to 1990-95 


Years of life expectancy at the average age at labor force exit of elderly men and women in Germany, Japan, 


Germany Japan Sweden United States 
Characteristic 
Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median 
ee ee 
Men: 
T990—OS on. seccccseressesniee 17.6 TES 16.2 16.8 17.8 17.6 17.4 17.4 
TSCS=7O eisicvsits snacnniceues 12.3 12.3 11.2 10.9 13.5 13.4 13.5 13.5 
5.3 ae 5.0 5.8 43 4.2 3.9 3.9 
43.1 42.3 44.6 53.2 31.9 ot3 28.9 28.9 
Women: 
BODO Oe waaiscsxonevecwnecuens 22.2 22.4 22.2 22.6 21.8 21.5 21.0 21.1 
VOBS=70 Ser EEe cscs 16.5 16.9 15.7 AS.7 16.0 16.4 16.2 16.8 
Change 
NODES leaer.cieeite... 5.7 5.5 6.5 6.9 5.8 5.1 4.8 4.3 
Percent -ccsjinccsn.> 34.5 32.5 41.9 44.1 36.3 31.4 29.6 25.6 
pe Ee i ac | 


1990-94; and United States—1967 and 1972. 


Source: Official life tables for Germany—1966-68 and 1991-93; Japan—April 1967— March 1968 and April 1991— March 1992; Sweden—1966—70 and 


Table 4. cm Life expectancy at age 65 and proportions of men and women in Germany, Japan, Sweden, and the United States 


surviving to age 65 
—— 
Germany Japan Sweden United States 
Characteristic ie 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Years of life expectancy 
at age 65: 
1990-95 .... 14.3 18.0 16.4 20.4 15.6 19.3 15.4 19.2 
MOSS O eccrevtiieiworsrssseeeses 12.1 15.0 12.2 14.8 14.0 16.4 13.0 16.4 
Change: 
Wearsteis: Miaaskctscuee. 2.2 3.0 4.2 5.6 1.6 2.9 2.4 2.8 
RETCOME Hes canecstcxenne’ 18.2 20.0 34.4 37.8 11.4 17.7 18.5 17.1 
Proportion surviving: 
AGSO OB ios aces cizctesccsty seuss .760 879 829 914 824 .897 748 855 
FOG 70 hiss cscescnaintanne .681 813 a hI 814 168 .857 641 795 
Change in proportion ... .079 .066 118 -100 .056 .040 -107 -060 


Source: Official life tables for Germany—1966—68 and 1991-93; Japan—April 1967— March 1968 and April 1991— March 1992; Sweden—1966 —70 and 


1990-94; and United States—1967 and 1992. 


in which it is clear which factor dominates.” 

The changes in the proportion of the population surviving 
to age 65 illustrate how declining mortality rates not only 
increase the duration of retirement, but alse enhance the pro- 
portion of the population that reaches retirement age. (See 
table 4.) As the data reveal, gains ranged from 4 percentage 
points to nearly 12 percentage points. By the early 1990s, in 
all four countries, according to period-life tables, no less than 
75 percent and as many as 91 percent of the births survived 
to age 65. The gains undoubtedly will continue, but the ex- 
tent and pace of the increases are uncertain. 


What the data mean 


Has the variation in the average age at retirement (as mea- 


sured by the average age at exit from the labor force) been 
about what was expected, with Japan and Sweden at the up- 
per end, Germany at the lower end, and the United States in 
the middle? It is likely that the indications of such a variation 
in the literature were based on trends in men’s labor force 
participation rates. The findings for men are fairly consistent 
with this picture, except that the considerable decline among 
Swedish men left them in the intermediate position (along with 
men in the United States) by the 1980s and 1990s. Also, the 
average age at retirement of German men was not at the low- 
est level until the early 1980s. 

The relative standings were different for women. In the late 
1960s, the average age at retirement was around 65 in Swe- 
den and the United States, but between 63 and 64 in Germany 
and Japan. The sharp drop in the average age at retirement in 
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Germany during the 1970s and the early 1980s, which af- 
fected women as well as men, brought the average age at re- 
tirement of German women down to about 60, where it re- 
mained thereafter. This level has been substantially below the 
level of 62 to 63 of the women in the other three countries, 
where it has been since the early 1980s. 

From the late 1960s to the early 1990s, the average dura- 
tion of retirement increased considerably—somewhat more 
for women than for men. Japan and Germany had the largest 
increases, while the smallest was in the United States. In four 
of these eight populations (women and men from each of the 
four countries), it was quite clear which of the two contribut- 
ing factors was the major determinant. Among women and 
men in Japan, it was the rise in longevity; among men in Ger- 
many and Sweden, it was the drop in the average age at retire- 
ment. In the other four cases, the balance of influence was 
more evenly divided. 


The elderly dependency burden. What impact have these 
changes had on the elderly dependency burden in the recent 
past? In the advanced industrial countries, the ratio of retirees to 
those working has risen, reducing the balance of the income and 
outgo of public pension systems. Most of these systems are of 
the pay-as-you-go type.” In a pay-as-you-go scheme, 


cwe = bp, (2) 
where 


c = the contribution rate, 

w = the average wage, 

e = the number employed, 

b = the average pension benefit, and 
p =the number of pensioners. 


Equation (2) can also be written as 
ple = cwlb. (3) 


Thus, as the system dependency ratio (p/e) rises, in order 
to maintain the equilibrium of the system, the right side of the 
equation has to increase correspondingly. One way that can 
happen is for the average wage to rise. If a rise does not occur 
or is insufficient, then the contribution rate has to rise or the 
average benefit has to fall (or both) enough to balance the 
increase in the dependency ratio. 

Declines in the average age at retirement tend to raise the 
system dependency ratio by increasing the number of pension- 
ers and reducing the number of workers. (Actually, the extent to 
which nonworkers are pensioners and pensioners are nonwork- 
ers varies from country to country, but the relationship gener- 
ally holds.) The aging of a population, because of declines in 
fertility and mortality, also tends to raise the system dependency 
ratio. A common indicator of population aging is the change in 
the proportion of elderly in the population. 

If we add the data on population aging in recent decades in 
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these four countries to what the findings are regarding the 
decline in the average age at retirement and the increase in 
the elderly’s longevity, we can broadly characterize the 
changes in these three factors as follows: 


United 
States 


Germany Japan Sweden 
Decline in average 

age at retirement 

(late 1960s-early 


1990s) see: Very Small Modestto Small to 
large large modest 
Increase in life 
expectancy at 
age 65 
(late 1960s-early 
1990s) ......0.0000 Modest Very Smallto Modest 
large modest 
Increase in percent 
65 or older 
(1960-90) ........... Modest Very Modestto Modest 
large large 


This suggests that between the 1960s and the 1990s, the eld- 
erly dependency burden rose least in the United States and the 
most in Japan, with Germany and Sweden in between. This is 
confirmed by the data in table 5, which are based on two mea- 
sures of the elderly dependency burden. One measure (elderly 
dependency burden-1) is based simply on changes in the age 
structure, and is considered a crude measure.” The other mea- 
sure (dependency burden-2) seeks to provide a more refined 
characterization of the burden of supporting the elderly who are 
economically inactive. Interestingly, it provides essentially the 
same picture of change in the elderly dependency burden in 
Germany and the United States as the cruder measure. For Ja- 
pan, however, the more refined measure indicates a consider- 
ably larger increase in the elderly dependency burden than does 
the cruder measure. Unfortunately, the lack of a refined mea- 
sure for Sweden as of the 1960s obviates a comparison of the 
rate of change in the two measures for that country. 

What is expected in the future? It is virtually certain that 
these populations will continue to age (even if the extent and 
pace of change is uncertain), in part because of increases in 
longevity. Because so few studies measure and track the av- 
erage age at retirement, no projections are available. Even 
without such data, the widespread expectation of continued 
increases in the elderly dependency burden has led the major 
international agencies, such as the International Monetary 
Fund, OECD, and World Bank, to build models to project the 
impact of the anticipated changes in the relevant demo- 
graphic and economic factors.** Some of the results of a re- 
cent International Monetary Fund projection are discussed 
below. 

In table 6, one of the two measures (dependency burden-1) 
is defined the same as in table 5. The definition of the other 


measure, dependency burden-3, is different from that of de- 
pendency burden-2. Sufficiently detailed information is not 
provided in the source to clearly ascertain the difference be- 
tween the two measures. The denominators of the two mea- 
sures are similar (roughly, the number of workers); the nu- 
merators, however, differ in that dependency burden-2 uses 
the number of persons aged 65 years and older who are not in 
the labor force, while dependency burden-3 uses the number 
of “pensioners.” 

For a variety of reasons—including, for example, that many 
people draw pensions before reaching age 65, and that some 
pensioners remain in the labor force—the numerator can be 
greater in dependency burden-3 than in dependency burden- 
2, as is seen by comparing the two measures. This is espe- 
cially true in Japan, even when allowing for the possibility of 
increases in dependency burden-2 between 1990 and 1995.”’ 

The difference between the two measures in table 6 is that 
dependency burden-1 is an indicator of the potential elderly de- 


Hable 5. Change in two measures of the elderly dependency burden in Germany, Japan, Sweden, and the United States, 


1960 and 1990 


pendency burden in a population, whereas dependency burden- 
3 is a measure of the actual pension system dependency ratio. 
For reasons similar to those stated above, dependency burden-3 
is greater than dependency burden-1 in all four countries. How- 
ever, our interest here is in the anticipated rate of change of the 
elderly dependency burden, rather than in its level. In that re- 
spect, the two measures correspond closely for Sweden and the 
United States, but not for Japan. For Germany, the two measures 
are projected to change at the same rate between 2010 and 2030, 
but at a different rate between 1995 and 2010. (See table 6.) 
The 1995—2030 period divides roughly into two halves. Both 
measures show slower growth in the first half, except in Japan, 
where the anticipated pace of change is swifter prior to 2010 
than after. Very little growth in the elderly dependency burden is 
projected between 1995 and 2010 in Sweden and the United 
States, providing a period in which to prepare for the large growth 
projected to occur later. The projected growth will be especially 
strong in the United States when the baby-boomers retire. 


Germany | Japan Sweden United States 
er = 
Year Dependency | Dependency | Dependency| Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency 
burden-1' burden-2? burden-1! burden-2? burden-1! burden-2? burden-1! burden-2? 
tenes oes =e Ae 

AQGO 'saectesaatevesieeoseseceds 16.0 322.8 9.5 7.3 17.8 - 15.4 17.4 

NOGOWREY Bees ets: 21.7 SSS afb TAS 27.6 “370 19.1 521.9 

Ratio: 1990/1960..... 1.36 S87 1.80 2.40 1.55 - 1.24 1.26 


’ Number of persons aged 65 or older per 100 persons aged 15-64. 

2 Number of persons not in the labor force aged 65 or older per 100 per- 
sons inthe labor force aged 15 or older (16 or older in Sweden and the United 
States). 

3 Data are for 1962 and 1992. The 1992 figure was obtained by linear 
interpolation between the 1990 and 1995 microcensus data. 

“The ratio of retired pensioners to the labor force in 1985. 

5 Estimated by linear interpolation between 1985 and 1995. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Table 6. 


Projected trends in two measures of the elderly dependency burden in Germany Japan, Sweden, and the United 
States 1995-2030 


Source: Data for dependency burden-1 are from Aging in o&cp Countries 
(Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1996), p.102. 
Dependency burden-2 data for Germany and Japan are from government re- 
ports on sample survey data on the labor force; data for Sweden are from 
Agneta Kruse, “An Aging Population, Public Expenditure and the Pension Sys- 
tem in Sweden,” in Christer Lundh, ed., Demography, Economy, and Welfare 
(Lund, Lund University Press, 1995), table 8; and data for the United States are 
from Jacob S. Siegel, A Generation of Change: A Profile of America’s Older 
Population (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1993), table 7.23. 


Germany Sweden United States 
Year Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | Dependency | dependency 
burden-1' burden-3? burden-1' burden-3? burden-1!' burden-3? burden- 1! burden-3? 
wtih Sauces sotiealeal a 
Sete a ern eee 20.3 38.5 27.4 38.5 19.2 23.8 
eeendsecaswerapastesebsls 33.0 47.6 29.1 40.0 20.4 24.4 
Gadsscuauaanactceeteaaeeae 44.5 55.6 39.4 55.6 36.8 40.0 
Ratio: 2010/1995 .... 1.63 1.24 1.06 1.04 1.06 1.03 
Ratio: 2030/2010 .... 1.62 1.67 1:35 ial? 1.35 1.39 1.80 1.64 


‘Number of persons aged 65 or older for every 100 persons aged 15— 
64. 
2 Number of pension beneficiaries per 100 pension contributors. The recip- 


rocal of this ratio is reported in Sheetal Chand and Albert Jaeger, Aging Schemes, tables 1 and 6. 


Populations and Public Pension Schemes (Washington, International Monetary 
Fund, 1996). 
Source: Chand and Jaeger, Aging Populations and Public Pension 
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The elderly dependency burden is also projected to accel- 
erate sharply in Germany in the second half, following a sig- 
nificant rise in the first half. Japan’s pension system depen- 
dency burden is anticipated to increase by 24 percent by 2010, 
and by about 17 percent thereafter. These projections suggest 
that Japan faces a greater challenge in the next 10 to 15 years 
than subsequently, whereas in the other three countries, the 
greater challenges are in the period following 2010. 

The pace of anticipated change in the elderly dependency 
burden in these four countries is consistent with the projec- 
tion of the balance between pension revenue and expendi- 
tures. (See table 7.) The range in the contribution rates as of 
1995 is large, with Germany at the high end (22.8 percent) 
and Japan at the low end (5.6 percent). The United States, 
with a rate of 9.7 percent, is closer to Sweden (12.3 percent) 
than to Japan, but far below Germany. 

Despite Germany’s high contribution rate, the projection 
indicates a sharp rise after 2010 in the share of gross domestic 
product devoted to pension expenditures. As a result, the previ- 
ously small negative balance will increase more than tenfold. 
As for Sweden and the United States, the share of gross do- 
mestic product taken by pension expenditures is projected to 
fall slightly until 2010 and then rise, with the balances re- 
maining positive until after 2010. Even by 2030, however, the 
negative balances in these two countries are anticipated to be 
much smaller than those in Japan and Germany. 


Responses to the dependency burden. In the past, efforts to 
encourage early retirement and lower the average age at re- 
tirement often were undertaken to lower the unemployment 
rates. Countries facing expected increases in their dependency 
burden, however, may be reluctant to adopt policies aimed at 
raising the average age at retirement due to high levels of un- 
employment. Has this happened in recent years in Sweden 
and Germany, where unemployment levels have been high? 
Apparently not in Sweden, but there appears to have been an 
effect in Germany, at least to some extent. 

In Sweden, legislation enacted during the early 1990s has 
modified the pension system with a view toward encouraging 
workers to retire later. The pension payment, for example, will 
be lower than in the past for workers who retire at age 65, but 
the pension replacement rate will remain unchanged for those 
retiring at age 67. Also, the earliest age of eligibility for an 
age-based pension has been increased from 60 to 61. Eskil 
Wadensjé6 provides a description of these and other changes, 
which he judges “will doubtless act as incentives for people 
to retire later.” He also points out that “other changes will 
doubtless be introduced over the next few years since several 
government committees are currently working in the area of 
social insurance and labour market legislation.” * 

In Germany, efforts have been made to raise the average 
age at retirement, in light of the growing recognition that early 
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Projections of pension expenditures and balance 


of public pension funds for Germany, Japan, 
Sweden, and the United States, 1995-2030 
[In percent of gross domestic product] 
Country 1995 2000 2010 2030 
| See 
Germany: 
Expenditures ..............000 10.0 11.1 11.0 18.4 
Balance of revenue 
and expenditures ..... 2 -9 -1.3 -14.9 
Japan: ; 
Expenditures ..............000 5.7 6.5 75 8.9 
Balance of revenue 
and expenditures ..... 11 -.4 4.1 -10.9 
Sweden: 
Expenditures ...........s00 6.55 8.2 8.1 9.2 
Balance of revenue 
and expenditures ..... 1.3 4 2 -3.0 
United States: 
Expenditures ...........0000e 4.4 4.3 4.2 7.4 
Balance of revenue 
and expenditures ..... 8 le i. 1.7 2.2 
Note: These projections assume that contribution rates (as a percent of 
wages) as of 1995 remain constant. These rates are: Germany—22.8; Ja- 
pan—5.6; Sweden—12.3; and United States—9.7. 
Source: Sheetal Chand and Albert Jaeger, Aging Populations and Pub- 
lic Pension Schemes, tables 6 and 7. 


exit from the labor force raises labor costs (via increases in 
contribution rates) and jeopardizes the viability of the pension 
system, and that a labor shortage may develop.” Partial pen- 
sions, for example, were legislated in 1992 in the hope that, with 
the earnings from a part-time job, workers would be willing to 
stay in the labor force longer than they had been. So far, how- 
ever, little use has been made of this option because of a broad 
consensus that the early exit of the elderly was better than the 
unemployment of the young. In addition, a strong preference for 
early retirement had developed by then.*° 

Nevertheless, these authors contend that although gradual re- 
tirement generally has not been accepted up to now, “the indica- 
tions are . . . that the situation is about to change.””! Also, the age 
at which a full pension is provided will gradually rise to 65 be- 
tween 2001 and 2012. Early retirement will still be an option, 
but no earlier than at age 62. The only persons who will be able 
to stop working at age 60 are the disabled. However, the reduc- 
tion in the pension payment for retiring before 65 is only 0.3 
percent per month, well below the actuarially fair amount. 
Hence, this disincentive to early retirement is weak.” 

In Japan, the growth rate of the labor force dropped sharply 
between the 1980s and 1990s, resulting in a labor shortage. 
The rate is expected to continue falling during the first decade 
of the next century, with labor force growth eventually even 
becoming negative.*? The shortage has occurred despite the 
efforts of the government and business to increase the supply 


of labor (along with demand-reducing measures), including 
efforts to keep the elderly in the labor force. The government 
has provided subsidies to firms, for example, to encourage 
them to employ and retain elderly employees. Also, legisla- 
tion enacted in 1994 will gradually raise the age at which Japa- 
nese workers will receive full basic pension benefits from 60 
to 65 over the 2001-2013 period.** 

John G. Bauer concluded “that the recent trend toward later 
retirement [as judged from the upturn in the labor force par- 
ticipation rates of the elderly in the late 1980s and early 1990s] 
is a response to labor scarcity and increasing life expectancy, 
and I expect the trend to continue.’ Noriyuki Takayama, 
however, after presenting a detailed description of recent leg- 
islation aimed at raising Japan’s average age at retirement, 
says that careful analysis of its implications belies the initial 
impression of its effectiveness.*° Moreover, despite the de- 
cline in the growth rate of the labor force, unemployment has 
risen considerably during the recession of 1998. If economic 
conditions do not improve appreciably, the desire to keep the 
elderly in the labor force may weaken. 

In the United States, the main features of the 1983 amend- 
ments concerning Social Security retirement benefits will be- 
gin going into effect in a few years. Economists who have 
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estimated the effect of these amendments’ incentives for de- 
layed retirement and disincentives for early retirement have 
concluded that little will change. However, the potential im- 
pact of these incentives and disincentives on the pension plans 
of employers is unclear.*’ “. . . [I]f the pension plan provi- 
sions were changed to correspond to the Social Security 
changes, the effect would be very large.” In addition, “al- 
though not contemplated by current legislation, an increase 
in the Social Security early retirement age clearly would have 
a substantial effect on the early retirement rates of a large 
number of employees not covered by a pension plan.” 
Whatever course the trend in average age at retirement may 
follow in the years ahead, the data suggest that the United 
States may be in the best position of the four countries to pre- 
pare for the projected future increases in its system depen- 
dency ratio. Its elderly dependency burden is currently lighter 
than that of the other countries. That burden is anticipated to 
rise very little in the next 10 to 15 years. A substantially smaller 
percentage of its gross domestic product is now allocated to 
public pension expenditures, compared with the other coun- 
tries, and that difference is projected to continue. Finally, the 
U.S. economy has been more vigorous in recent years than 
the economies of the other countries. O 
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Low unemployment in the Czech 


Republic: ‘miracle’ 


or ‘mirage’? 


The Czechs have wrought numerous accomplishments 
in transforming their country to a market economy; 
declining employment and labor force participation rates, 


however, blur the overall picture 


ccording to the conventional wis- 
Aw the transformation from a plan- 

ned to a market economy is usually ac- 
companied by a high degree of unemployment. 
The State sector sheds excess workers, who are 
gradually absorbed into a growing private sec- 
tor. In the Eastern bloc nations, it was hoped 
that the growth of the private sector would be 
rapid, despite its starting from a rather small 
base whose ability to absorb workers was 
thought to be limited. However, as a result of 
this constraint, in practically all of those coun- 
tries, the economic transformation was accom- 
panied by high levels of unemployment during 
the transitional period.' 

The lone exception appears to have been the 
Czech Republic, whose transformation from a 
centrally planned economy to a market-oriented 
one has been accomplished with substantially 
lower levels of unemployment than were seen 
in other Eastern European nations. Indeed, in 
1995, not only was the Czech unemployment 
rate less than that of every other former Eastern 
bloc nation, but it was even lower than those of 
the major European economies and the United 
States and stood second only to the Japanese 
unemployment rate, among the rates for 27 
member nations of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD).? 
Although this accomplishment of the Czechs has 
been noted elsewhere,’ no full, systematic dis- 
cussion of the reasons the unemployment rate is 
so low in the Czech Republic has ever been pre- 


sented in the literature. Accordingly, this article 
explores the reasons behind the highly touted 
“miracle” of low unemployment during and af- 
ter that nation’s economic transformation from a 
centrally planned to a more market-oriented 
economy. 


Historical background 


The Czech Republic was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire until 1918. At that time, the 
nation of Czechoslovakia was created from the 
two regions of what would become the Czech 
Republic (Bohemia and Moravia), along with 
Slovakia and part of Silesia. The new nation had 
almost 70 percent of the old empire’s industrial 
production and a high level of income. The 
Czech portion of Czechoslovakia had a gross 
domestic product (GDP) per capita that ranked 
10th in the world, on a par with Belgium and 
Holland.‘ 

After the German takeover during World War 
II, the Czechoslovakian nation was again rein- 
stated. The Communist Party led a coalition gov- 
ernment in 1946 and, 2 years later, at the urging 
of the Soviet Union, abolished opposition par- 
ties. From 1948 until 1989, the means of pro- 
duction were owned primarily by the State, and 
the economy was centrally planned, with a col- 
lectivized agriculture sector.” Czechoslovakia 
was a member of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (CMEA), a trading bloc of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Czechoslo- 
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vakia was the “economic forge” of the CMEA, with substantial 
exports of heavy machinery to the Soviets.° The country’s lim- 
ited contact with the more advanced nations of the West, along 
with other problems associated with centrally planned econo- 
mies, led to economic stagnation and an increasing techno- 
logical gap with the West.’ 

The Communist Party in Czechoslovakia ceded power in 
late 1989, and in early 1990 the first freely contested elections 
in 40 years resulted in the election of a non-Communist gov- 
ernment. The Czech and Slovakian portions of the govern- 
ment voted to dissolve the federation, and on January 1, 1993, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia became separate nations.*® 
During the period of economic transition, the Czech unem- 
ployment rate has remained low. The rate was slightly under 2 
percent at the beginning of 1991 and only briefly exceeded 4 
percent since then. 


Economic policies during transition 


Major changes in the economy came about following the fall 
of communism. The fiscal policies of Czechoslovakia and, later, 
the Czech Republic focused on a balanced Government bud- 
get, relatively low inflation, a cheap Czech crown on interna- 
tional currency exchanges, and low unemployment rates. The 
reform process began in 1990 with the ending of price regula- 
tion in most sectors of the economy. A few notable sectors, 
including housing, energy, and transportation, continued to fall 
under Government price regulation.’ In 1990, the Czechoslova- 
kian crown was devalued and then pegged to a dollar-dominated 
international basket of currencies. 

The new exchange rate made Czechoslovakian products 
more competitive in the relatively untapped international mar- 
kets of the West. This new competitiveness was crucial, be- 
cause the breakup of the CMEA meant that Russia and the other 
Eastern European trading partners now could, and did, pur- 
chase a much greater share of their heavy machinery from the 
West instead of Czechoslovakia.'® Also, the pegged exchange 


[In percent] 


Economic performance of Eastern European economies, 1990-94 


rate increased the price of imported goods to Czechoslovakia, 
making foreign-produced goods more expensive to Czecho- 
slovak and, subsequently, Czech consumers and domestically 
produced goods a more attractive purchase. When these poli- 
cies were coupled with a balanced Government budget, the 
result was relatively low inflation and low unemployment dur- 
ing the transition phase. To be sure, the privatization of the 
economy was not without problems, with output falling by a 
fifth during the 1990-94 period, but the levels of unemploy- 
ment and Government deficits were substantially below those 
of other Eastern European transitional economies, and the level 
of inflation was on a par with theirs.'' (See table 1.) 

With regard to the privatization of State-owned enterprises, 
several options were available to the Czechoslovakian and, 
later, Czech Government, including direct sale to foreign in- 
terests, auctions, employee ownership, and vouchers. The last 
method was the one most frequently used. The voucher sys- 
tem was initiated in 1992. Every Czechoslovakian citizen was 
given the opportunity to purchase relatively inexpensive vouch- 
ers that could be used to bid on shares of State-owned enter- 
prises. More than three-quarters of adults purchased the 
voucher books. Rounds of bidding were held, with increases 
in the number of vouchers required to purchase shares in over- 
subscribed firms and reductions for enterprises that were 
undersubscribed. Several hundred investment funds were 
formed to pool the resources of individuals. Ownership in more 
than 1,800 Czech enterprises was offered.’ 

Although the typical large Czech privatized firm is under 
the control of former voucher holders,'* a couple of key fea- 
tures make the Czech business enterprise different from the 
American firm, run by stockholders, and the resulting profit- 
oriented management system. First, the Czech Government still 
retained partial ownership of firms for which the number of 


vouchers was deemed insufficient to warrant selling the enter- 


prise.'* Also, the Government regarded some sectors of the 
economy as strategic and, thereupon, delayed their eventual 
full privatization. Today, the Czech Government still holds 


Slovakia Hungary Poland 

Average annual unemployment rate ............ccceeseeeeeeee 10.6 9.1 12.1 
Change in cop (constant prices) .............cesceseceseesseeeees -19.4 22.1 -15.9 -6.6 
Change in industrial OUtpUt ............c.ssecesesseceseeseseneeeees -32.5 -29.2 -23.1 -19.8 
Average annual inflation rate .............ssscssccsereeeeseenees 20.3 22.2 25.5 95.5 
Average Government budget deficit 

(1991-94, as percent Of GDP) ...........sesseseeseceeereneees 3 4.9 6.3 3.8 
1994 cpp per capita (US dollars, 

calculated at purchasing power parity) .............++-+ $6,537 $5,477 


Sources: 
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Vintrova, from oecp, 1995; United Nations, 1995; World Bank, 1994; bulletins of Central European Cooperation in Statistics; Eurostat. 


sche Pheasant 


| Table 2. | Unit labor costs in Central European countries, 1992 


Country Real hourly Real hourly Degree of under- Labor costs at 
productivity’ costs? valuation of currency* exchange rate* 
al 

NVESE GErMANYy faireteescscscccntncssre.stecscocsnsveesarctOlscsceeses 100 100 1.00 0.57 
RSESUSICNANY/Siscecteavecossesscsatasacsecccsascssceosucocensstscees 42 69 1.00 94 
Czech Republic 34 29 20 12 
EMS AIA eee Soret ch exes cn sacs cnc Sins onsgesrnaaveaanearenssazieven 26 26 47 .26 
POTS Aare mevs eye esse dosh choy acc say vetaeelversacasbvaectcbunins 23 19 38 18 

For the entire economy; West Germany arbitrarily set to 100. * Unit labor market costs, calculated per German deutsche mark. 

2 West Germany arbitrarily set to 100. Source: Milos Pick and Martin Fassmann, Social Market Economy in the 

* Ratio of purchasing parity to exchange rate of currency; Germany Industrial and Postindustrial Era (Prague, Czech and Moravian Chamber of 
arbitrarily set to 1.00. Trade Unions, Macroeconomic Forecasting Division, 1996). 


anywhere from 45 percent to 100 percent of enterprises in elec- 
tricity distribution, petrochemicals, coal mines, steelworks, 
aerospace, pharmaceuticals, and the rail system.’ 

Privatization preceded economic reform in the Czech Re- 
public. Hence, the Government and a large number of small 
shareholders controlled the privatized firms. The Government 
might not wish to lay off large numbers of workers, and the 
large number of small shareholders could not exert influence 
directly on management. Consequently, incumbent manage- 
ment was able to retain power and resist shareholder demands.!° 
Further, uncertainty existed as to whether there would even be 
new owners or whether the Government might instead retain 
ownership if the voucher bids were too low. As a result, man- 
agement hesitated to make changes in light of the uncertain 
nature of who the future owners would be and how they would 
react to the changes.!’ Finally, legislation empowering labor 
was enacted along German lines, with employees entitled to 
representation on an enterprise’s supervisory board.!* In short, 
the strides taken to privatize State-owned enterprises have been 
great in a short time, but the managers of these enterprises are 
not subject to the pressures of cost-cutting and downsizing 
that managers in typical market economies face from small 
groups of large shareholders with high profits as their prime 
objective. 


The causes of the Czech “miracle” 


Six factors are generally cited as playing a role in low Czech 
unemployment during and after economic transformation: the 
low international value of the Czech crown, the human capital 
of the Czech work force, tripartite wage setting with a view 
towards maximizing employment, the efforts of Federal em- 
ployment offices, market-oriented labor policies, and the small 
size of the agricultural sector of the economy. 


Currency devaluation. The Czech Government drastically 
reduced the value of the crown on international currency mar- 
kets and took actions to keep the rate low. Although this action 


was not unique among Eastern European nations, the degree 
of the currency devaluation, coupled with the productivity of 
Czech workers, reduced the unit labor cost of goods far below 
that of Hungary or Poland, as well as neighboring Germany. 
(See table 2.) According to the Exchange Rate Deviation In- 
dex, a measure of the degree that a currency is undervalued 
relative to its purchasing power, the Czech Republic had kept 
its currency more undervalued (cheaper) than either Hungary 
or Poland had through 1995,!° keeping the price of Czech prod- 
ucts low. When this low price is coupled with the close prox- 
imity of the Czech Republic to Germany and other large, pros- 
perous Western European markets, the result is a high demand 
for Czech products and, therefore, a high demand for Czech 
workers and a concomitantly lower unemployment rate. 


Education and training of the work force. Workers with greater 
levels of education and training are thought to be more adapt- 
able to the changes in jobs that occur with economic transfor- 
mation.” Hence, to the extent that Czech workers are better 
educated and trained, they could have an easier transition to a 
market economy and lower levels of unemployment.”’ Work- 
ers in the Czech Republic are perceived by employers as hav- 
ing a high level of education, on a par with that of Germany or 
Switzerland and higher than that of France.” Peter Murrell 
notes that the Czech labor force is highly skilled, even by the 
standards of developed market economies; moreover, the struc- 
ture of Czech exports suggests that the country has a competi- 
tive advantage in goods that embody relatively high inputs of 
capital and professional, technical, and skilled labor.” 

Kamil Janatek found that the less educated and unskilled 
have a higher rate of unemployment in both the Czech Re- 
public and Slovakia.** The Czech work force has a large share 
of highly educated workers, with more than 9.2 percent of 
employees holding a university degree, compared with only 
6.8 percent in Slovakia. Further, the share of skilled blue-collar 
workers is 38.1 percent in the Czech Republic, almost double 
the 19.7 percent in Slovakia. Coupled with the Czech Republic’s 
close proximity to Germany and the low value of the Czech 
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crown against international currencies, the high levels of edu- 
cation and training of the Czech work force have contributed 
to the low unemployment rate in the country.” 


Tripartite wage setting. After the fall of the command 
economy, legislation was enacted that set up a new system of 
wage determination in Czechoslovakia. A tripartite assembly 
of government, labor, and management was formed to deter- 
mine national wage levels for industries. Firms could exceed 
these guidelines, but at a cost of paying a substantial penalty 
based on the degree to which their total wage bill violated the 
guidelines. The system was removed for a while, but was rein- 
stituted in the Czech Republic after the breakup of Czechoslo- 
vakia.”© Wage increases were held to levels below the target 
levels by a desire on the part of employees, trade unions, and 
management to limit layoffs. Real wages fell, but the decline 
in employment was less than it might otherwise have been, 
and the resulting number of workers laid off was smaller.”’ 


The Public Employment Service. The scope and degree of 
activities of the Czech Public Employment Service have ex- 
ceeded those of other nations and contributed to reducing 
unemployment during the transition. The service engages in 
active labor market policies that include job counseling, the 
exchange of information, and training, as well as more direct 
activities, such as subsidizing employers and creating jobs in 
the public sector. The latter activities make up a larger share 
of the agency’s budget than is typical for other OECD nations.” 
The network of offices is extensive, with 175 branches serv- 
ing a labor force of slightly more than 5 million.” Jaromir 
Coufalik, of the Czech National Training Fund, estimates that 


Low-wage employment, minimum wages, and the distribution 
of earnings in Eastern European economies, 1995 or 1996 


approximately one-half of Czech workers changed jobs dur- 
ing the transformation. Such large changes might have resulted 
in substantially higher unemployment without the efforts of 
the Public Employment Service. 

Tito Boeri and Michael C. Burda note that, in the Czech 
Republic, each employee of the Public Employment Service 
serves only 30 unemployed individuals, compared with an 
average of 200 in most OECD nations.*° Hence, these service 
workers are able to devote more time to each unemployed 
person. Boeri and Burda also demonstrate that increasing ex- 
penditures for Public Employment Service activities in a dis- 
trict has a positive impact on the number of unemployed indi- 
viduals who will become employed. This result is consistent 
with the evidence from Burda and Martin Lubyova, who cal- 
culate that some of the difference in the unemployment rates 
of the Czech Republic and Slovakia is due to the higher lev- 
els of expenditures on active labor market policies in the 
former.*! The Czech Government has attempted to reduce the 
effects of the nation’s economic transformation on firms and 
workers who are not familiar with a market system through 
the aggressive use of these policies. This, too, in part accounts 
for the lower Czech unemployment rates. 


Low minimum-wage rates and less generous unemployment 
insurance benefits. The Czech Government’s adoption of 
labor market policies in the areas of minimum wages and un- 
employment benefits has more of a free-market orientation than 
a social protection one. These policies have had the effect of 
reducing unemployment rates, but clearly, not without some 
burden on workers. The minimum wage in the Czech Repub- 
lic has been set at a low level and has not kept pace with recent 
levels of inflation. In January 1995, the legal mini- 
mum wage amounted to only 27 percent of the av- 


erage wage. As table 3 shows, this is consistent with 


Statistic api Hungary Poland a greater share of workers earning less than half, 

and a greater share of workers earning less than 

Parcerit of workers Below Hal two-thirds, of the median wage than in Hungary or 
the median wage (1995) ...-.ss..csssecsssseseess 10.4 6.9 4.6 Poland.” 

Percent of workers below two-thirds Further, unemployed Czechs will be likely to ac- 

ve meden wage £1828) si viapea sdteuaasvaueans 22.6 20.0 17.3 cept job offers at low wage levels, given the rela- 

nb itis POL GAUMINGS ccc crsnsasesaeecctee 2.282 3.323 2288 tiv ely small levels of une mpl oyment benefits they 


Source: 
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'The Gini coefficient measures the dispersion of earnings in an economy. A value closer 
to zero represents a greater degree of earnings equality. 

2 1995. 

31996. 

*The earnings of the workers in the bottom decile relative to the median wage. 


All data except data on unemployment are from Jan Rutkowski, “Low Wage 


Employment in Transitional Economies of Central and Eastern Europe,” paper presented at 
the Low Wage Employment Research Conference, Bordeaux, France, February 1997. Un- 
employment data are from World Bank, From Plan to Market: World Development Report 
1996 (New York, Oxford University Press, 1996); and Simon Johnson, “Employment and 
Unemployment,” in Edward Lazear, ed., Economic Transition in Eastern Europe and Russia 
(Stanford, ca, Hoover Institution Press, 1995), pp. 391-418. 


otherwise receive. In 1995, the benefit level was 
24 percent of the average wage in industry.* The 
maximum duration of benefits, 6 months, is also 
especially short, compared with that of other Euro- 
pean and former Eastern bloc nations.** In short, 
low minimum wages, low levels of unemployment 
insurance benefits, and the short duration of such 
benefits have made it more expensive for unem- 
ployed people in the Czech Republic to continue 
their search for work. Instead, many of them take 
low-wage jobs, keeping unemployment rates rela- 
tively low. 


} Table 4. | um Labor force participation and unemployment 
among older Czechs, 1996 
[In percent] 
Labor force Unemployment 
Age group participation rate rate 
Both sexes: 
55-59 .... 54.5 PAu 
22.1 5.7 
5.3 3.9 
Men: 
Seek Se 77.8 PM 
COSO4 cscprcses cians eaten 33.0 6.1 
65'or older s2e0222.:.... 8.7 3.9 
Women: 
SB S59 ire ee cectives 33.1 2.6 
2) 0 Le a 12.9 5.0 
65 oriolder 2.2.0.0... 8.7 3.9 
Source: Employment and Unemployment in the Czech Republic (Prague, 
Czech Statistical Office, Summer 1996). 
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A small agricultural sector. The economic transformation 
that reduced the level of publicly owned enterprises in the 
Czech Republic has had a major impact on the agricultural 
sector. Privatizing farmland would most likely lead to a more 
direct relationship between output and compensation for farm- 
ers and greater productivity per worker. Greater productivity 
would reduce the need for agricultural workers to produce 
the same crop level. These workers would possess few skills 
that could transfer to other sectors of the economy, represent- 
ing a potential unemployment problem. Given the role of the 
Czechoslovakian economy in the old CMEA trading bloc— 
that of the economic forge, and not the breadbasket, of the 
council—there was relatively little employment in the Czecho- 
slovakian agriculture sector and even less in the Czech por- 
tion of the nation. In 1989, prior to the transformation, only 
11.1 percent of the work force in the Czech region of Czecho- 
slovakia was employed in the agricultural sector.** Although 
the figure had fallen to 5.3 percent by 1995, the decline still 
did not require the relocation of as many workers as in other 
Eastern European nations. The result was less structural un- 
employment due to a mismatch of skills of displaced agricul- 
tural workers and less frictional unemployment, with fewer 
people needing to search for new jobs. 


Is the “miracle” a mirage? 


Despite the extremely low unemployment rate in the Czech 
Republic, there are two reasons the labor market picture might 
not be as bright as it appears: the decline in the level of em- 
ployment and potential hidden unemployment in former State- 
owned enterprises. The number of employed individuals in 
the country declined by almost 480,000, or 9 percent—from 
5.583 million in 1990 to 5.103 million in 1996. Although part 
of this decline was accomplished by the return of foreign guest 


workers to their homelands, a major share was due to a reduc- 
tion in the labor force participation of older workers. Martin 
Myant notes that the number of working pensioners fell from 
518,000 in 1989 in the Czech portion of Czechoslovakia down 
to 240,000 in the Czech Republic in 1995.*° This 278,000 
decline in the employment of the pensioners accounts for the 
majority of the fall in overall employment. The drop, due in 
some cases to plans that encouraged retirement, has resulted 
in both low labor force participation and low unemployment 
rates among the elderly. (See table 4.) Unemployment in this 
group will remain low unless, for some reason, such as an 
inadequate pension, these people want to reenter the work 
force and they have difficulty finding jobs upon reentry. The 
relatively low levels of labor force participation among those 
older than 55 can be maintained, but only with high pensions 
or other income support payments. The problem will be most 
acute among those 55-59 years of age, because they will re- 
quire larger payments to keep them from seeking work that 
they can more easily find than those who are older.*” 
Although much of the Czech economy has been privatized, 
there is still a large number of surplus workers, whose contri- 
bution to production is minimal. These workers, who, because 
of either their lack of skills or the organization of the firm’s 
production activities, contribute little or nothing to produc- 
tion constitute what might be viewed as hidden unemploy- 
ment. The OECD estimates that in 1992 there were 350,000 
excess workers on the payrolls of Czech enterprises.** If these 
workers joined the ranks of the unemployed, the unemploy- 
ment rate would have risen from 3.5 percent to more than 10 
percent that year. Further, if we compare the decline in output 
with the decline in employment across Eastern European na- 
tions, it appears that the degree of labor hoarding was greater 
in the Czech Republic than in other nations: in the period 1990— 
95, the ratio of the decline in GDP to the decline in employ- 
ment was 0.35 in the Czech Republic, compared with 0.98, 
1.29, and 5.67 in Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland, respectively. 
(See table 5.) In short, the Czech Republic had the biggest 
decline in output with the smallest decline in employment 
among the four nations. The relative stability of employment 
as output fell is consistent with firms hoarding surplus labor. 
Hidden unemployment has been possible in the Czech 
economy for a variety of reasons. In 1994, approximately 40 
percent of Czech workers were employed in State-owned en- 
terprises.*? Government decisions to preserve employment at 
the expense of cost containment resulted in workers with low 
productivity being kept on the State payroll. Hidden unem- 
ployment even was a problem for the one-third of Czech work- 
ers employed in private firms: the voucher privatization plan 
did not produce many active shareholders, and old managers 
still run many of the privatized enterprises. Many of these man- 
agers retain vestiges of their central-planning background, ac- 
cording to which total production, rather than cost control or 
quality, are key goals.*! These managers tend to keep workers 
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with low productivity, on the grounds that they still add some- 
thing to production. To compensate for their retention, the 
workweek was reduced to limit layoffs.” 

Although market forces usually lead to the dismissal of 
workers whose productivity is low, such changes might be 
slow in coming in the Czech Republic. Many of the priva- 
tized firms are still partially owned by the Government, be- 
cause not all of the firm’s shares were sold. In addition, the 
Czech Government can continue to make employment, rather 
than profits, the primary goal of the enterprise. Further, the 
ultimate threat to a firm that does not operate efficiently, 
namely, bankruptcy, is a little-used action in the Czech Re- 
public: by late 1995, only 282 firms had actually completed 
bankruptcy proceedings. a rate far below that of Hungary or 
Poland.” Hence, as a penalty for retaining unproductive work- 
ers, bankruptcy might not be invoked, and firms that retain 
workers might even be subsidized by funds raised through 
privatization!“ Given the lower level of foreign ownership in 
the Czech economy, relative to that of Hungary or Poland,* 
the profit-maximizing motive is not as pervasive in the Czech 
Republic as it is in those countries. 

Despite doubts about the accomplishment of economic 
transformation with low unemployment, there do remain some 
grounds for belief in a partial Czech “miracle.” Even if the 
estimates of hidden unemployment are accurate, adding them 
to the unemployment figures would still leave the Czechs with 
an unemployment rate below the officially reported ones of 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland. Moreover, the low levels of 
unemployment in the nation as a whole and a mere 1.5-percent 
unemployment rate in the capital region afford reason to be- 
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lieve that if many of the workers making up the so-called hid- 
den unemployed were let go, they would find employment. 
The monthly rate at which unemployed persons found employ- 
ment was 14.5 percent in the Czech Republic, compared with 
only 1.8 percent in Slovakia, 4.0 percent in Hungary, and 3.0 
percent in Poland, further supporting the point that, should 
excess labor be shed, those laid off in the Czech Republic could 
more easily find work.” 

The difficulties associated with assimilating laid-off redun- 
dant workers also would be mitigated by the Czech propensity 
for being an entrepreneur. According to the Czech Statistical 
Office, in 1996, 1 in 8 Czechs was self-employed, with only a 
small number of these being farmers. Given this proclivity to- 
wards entrepreneurship, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
that if excess workers were let go, they might wind up either 
taking a job in a segment of the economy with a labor shortage 
or becoming self-employed.” 


IN THE CZECH REPUBLIC, the transition from a centrally planned to 
a more market-oriented economy has occurred with low levels 
of unemployment, far below those of other former Eastern bloc 
nations or even the major Western European nations. The Czech 
“miracle” is tarnished to a certain extent by a decline in employ- 
ment and some hidden unemployment of workers who add little 
to production. Still, the unemployment rate is low, and these sur- 
plus workers would most likely be absorbed into other jobs. The 
Czech unemployment rate may rise in future years, especially if 
wage increases reduce the relatively low cost of labor. But the 
overall accomplishment during the transition still stands: the trans- 
formation is closer to a miracle than a mirage. [7 
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Immigration’s law 
of motion 


The mass international migrations of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries fol- 
lowed a predicable law of motion, notes 
Harvard professor Jeffrey G. Williamson, 
but that law is more subtle and complex 
than many would guess. Where econom- 
ics would suggest that those with the 
greatest returns to migration would move 
most readily, Williamson and his col- 
leagues have found that,“The poorest 
workers in the poorest regions of the poor- 
est countries did not move even though 
the return to their move would have been 
highest.” Instead, workers from rapidly 
industrializing areas moved at rising rates, 
while migration among workers in ma- 
ture industrial nations occurred at declin- 
ing rates. 

Thus, the law of motion described an 
inverted “U”: Low rates of migration 
at the lowest and highest levels of in- 
come and higher rates at middle levels. 
Williamson accounts for this in terms of 
income constraints on the movement of 
the most poor and relative satisfaction 
among the most well-off. In the middle, 
increasing home income and larger re- 
mittances from earlier emigrants lowered 
the income constraint, while demo- 
graphic factors created a large pool of 
the young workers who were most eager 
to move. 

Williamson concludes his NBER Re- 
porter research summary by noting that 
today’s migration levels are actually quite 
low compared with the mass migrations 
of the last century. He notes, however, 
that many of the same economic forces 
are at work. 


Demanufacturing 
and urban jobs 


Gene Slowinski of Rutgers University 
defines demanufacturing as “the disas- 
sembly and recycling of obsolete con- 
sumer products such as TV sets, personal 
computers, refrigerators, washing ma- 
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chines, and air conditioners.” Writing 
in Economic Development Quarterly, 
Slowinski suggests that such businesses 
can be profitable, although they do face 
significant challenges: Lack of a collec- 
tion infrastructure, limited and cyclical 
markets for recycled materials, and the 
fact that most products are not designed 
to be disassembled for recycling. 

Urban centers may have some com- 
petitive advantages in solving these prob- 
lems. The very density of urban popula- 
tion provides a key resource: Large 
quantities of used products suitable for 
demanufacturing. Cities also have the 
transportation infrastructure—ports, rail 
lines, airports, and highways—needed to 
bring more widely dispersed used prod- 
ucts back to a central location. And cit- 
ies often contain relatively large labor 
pools. A successful demanufacturing op- 
eration requires a mix of skills, but 
Slowinski notes that many jobs in the 
industry are “entry-level positions, de- 
signed for people who are comfortable 
working with their hands.” 


Deconcentration 
of urban jobs 


Employment has become more equally 
distributed among urban areas since the 
1950s. In 1951, the three most job dense 
metropolitan statistical areas (MSA) ac- 
counted for 1 percent of all metropolitan 
areas, but fully 14 percent of total em- 
ployment. By 1994, the top percent of 
areas accounted for 5 percent of employ- 
ment. At the lower end of the density 
scale, the bottom 30 percent of areas ac- 
counted for less than 4 percent of jobs in 
1951 versus 7 percent in 1994. 

Gerald A. Carlino goes on to more rig- 
orously analyze the spatial distribution 
of employment in the July/August edition 
of the Business Review published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia: 
“The [Lorenz curve] for 1951 is farthest 
from the diagonal. Over time, the Lorenz 
curves have moved toward more equal 
distribution of employment across MSA.” 


Carlino also uses a Theil index ap- 
proach to both confirm his interpretation 
of the Lorenz curves and to break the 
analysis of employment distribution 
down to its between- and within-area 
components. The within-area index has 
declined, thus indicating a more equal 
distribution of employment among the 
counties that make up metropolitan ar- 
eas. This, according to Carlino, reflects 
a widely documented pattern of 
“suburbanization” of both people and 
jobs. The between-MSA index, which re- 
flects the nationwide deconcentration of 
employment, dropped nearly 43 percent, 
from 1.05 in 1951 to 0.60 in 1994, 


More and less unequal 


That there was a rise in income inequal- 
ity during the 1980s has been well docu- 
mented. In a recent NBER working paper, 
Understanding Increasing and Decreas- 
ing Wage Inequality, Andrew B. Bernard 
and J. Bradford Jensen examine the com- 
mon impression that the increase in in- 
equality occurred throughout the U.S. 
economy. They argue that there has been 
far from a uniform rise, even among a 
set of economies with as many similari- 
ties as the 50 States. 

In particular, they find that several 
States—Delaware, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia 
—had either declining inequality or very 
little change in inequality from 1980 to 
1990. Over the same period, New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Minnesota had the most dramatic 
rises in wage inequality. 

If the six States with the lowest growth 
in wage inequality were excluded, the 
overall increase for the United States 
would have been almost 10 percent more 
than Bernard and Jensen measured in 
their analysis. The high-end States had 
an even more dramatic impact: Inequal- 
ity increases would have been 23 percent 
lower in the 1980s if the top six States 
had been left out. Thus, suggest Bernard 
and Jensen, heterogeneous State out- 
comes had an important effect in deter- 
mining national inequality. oO 
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Unionization in meatpacking 


Unionizing the Jungles: Labor and 
Community in the Twentieth-Century 
Meatpacking Industry. Edited by 
Shelton Stromquist and Marvin 
Bergman. Iowa City, University of 
Iowa Press, 1997, 272 pp. $32.95. 


Unionizing the Jungles is a collection of 
nine papers commissioned for a sym- 
posium on the meatpacking industry 
sponsored by the Center for Recent 
United States History. The Center is a 
consortium of archives and research 
institutions with a distinctly Iowa flavor. 
The editors are from the same geo- 
graphical background: Shelton Strom- 
quist of the University of Iowa and 
Marvin Bergman of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa. The contributors are 
historians and anthropologists chosen 
because the Center believed their papers 
would prompt discussion among some 35 
members of the academic community 
who had been invited to a symposium on 
new, promising areas of research. All of 
the authors previously had conducted re- 
search on the meatpacking industry and 
its unions, or on the impact that union— 
management relationships had upon the 
community. 

While Stromquist and Bergman’s 
introduction briefly summarizes the 
symposium participants’ commentary 
on the issues raised by the contributed 
papers, they place the major emphasis, 
and rightfully so, on the richness of in- 
formation offered by the nine authors 


about industry—union dynamics and his- — 


tory. Several of the papers especially em- 
phasize the impacts that race and gender 
had on employer, union, and community 
interaction. 

The papers describe an industry 
whose employers were consistently an- 
tiunion, who utilized different strate- 
gies of union avoidance, but who failed 
to stem union advances during the 
golden years of union organization, the 
1930s and 1940s. Ultimately, employ- 
ers contributed to the neutralization of 


union power by happenstance, that is, 
by introducing technological and struc- 
tural changes to the industry in the 
post-World War II years for reasons 
unrelated to the industry’s industrial 
relations situation. 

The papers also detail the rise of union- 
ism: the failure of Swift’s welfare capital- 
ism to substitute for the work force’s need 
for representation, the short life of the in- 
triguing Independent Union of All Work- 
ers (a radical union modeled somewhat 
after the IwwW), the central role of the 
black labor force in organizing first 
under the umbrella of the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee and its 
successor, the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (UPWA), and fi- 
nally, the programs of the UPWA during 
postwar years to bring about civil rights 
change to local communities and the 
Nation. 

The papers also address the appear- 
ance of internal strains that undermined 
unity in the UPWA. These included racial 
tensions that reemerged after the failed 
1948 strike, the reassertion of anticom- 
munism within the union, and the rather 
slow and painful struggle by women to 
achieve equality of pay and job rights. 
All affected union vitality and focus. 

The editors rightfully see both the 
rise and decline of the union as a 
“|. distinctive story in 20th century la- 
bor history that casts in bold relief the 
conflicts between labor and capital and 
tensions based on race and gender in a 
perpetually changing workforce.” 

There is much information and much 
understanding to be culled from the 
combined papers; there is a scholarly 
richness of detail that emerges, to a great 
extent, from the authors’ close exami- 
nation and analysis of historical record 
and oral histories. Unfortunately, the book 
also suffers from the slings and arrows of 
multi-authorship. Writing styles change; 
jargon emerges from more than one 
academic discipline; points of view differ; 
and repetition cannot be avoided as the 
various authors necessarily allude to some 


of the same events. The result is a loss of 
coherence that the story of the changing 
meatpacking industry and the rise and 
decline of meatpacking unionism deserves. 


—Leon Lunden 


Economist, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Training and education 


Education, Training and the Global 
Economy. By David Ashton and 
Francis Green. Brookfield, VT, 
Ashgate Publishing Co., 1996, 227 
pp. $79.95. 


Local, regional, and national economies 
are increasingly affected by the trend of 
globalization. This means that com- 
panies will have to keep up with the rapid 
changes that are currently taking place. 
A well-trained and skilled work force, 
therefore, is important, in particular if it 
is appropriately trained for the level of 
jobs that exist in an economy. The 
authors of the book under review, David 
Ashton, a sociologist, and Francis Green, 
an economist, examine the role of train- 
ing and education in a changing world. 
In the last 30 years, much has been writ- 
ten on the relationship between education 
and the economy, but none of the studies 
has been conclusive. Cross-national 
comparisons have shown some interest- 
ing results, but there are so many differ- 
ences in educational systems and in- 
dustrial development that comparisons 
across countries have proven to be difficult. 

The authors are particularly interested 
in the effects of training and education 
on the individual, the company, and the 
economy (local, regional, or national). 
Increased training and education for the 
individual often means investing money 
in training and education and raises the 
question whether that will translate into 
a higher salary. For a company to spend 
money on training and educating its em- 
ployees means that it has to be sure that 
those employees will become more pro- 
ductive and increase the revenue of the 
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company. If individuals make more 
money and the companies become more 
productive, this would mean an improve- 
ment of the economy. Experts differ in 
opinion on the relationship between 
training and education and the improve- 
ment of the economy. 

A general assumption is that the 
higher the level of training or education 
of the workers, the more successful com- 
panies and economies will be. In their 
research, Ashton and Green show that 
this is not a given and that many factors 
play a role. In practical terms, an indi- 
vidual might invest a large amount of 
money on his or her training or educa- 
tion, but might not receive the monetary 
retum on this investment in the job mar- 
ket. This can also be the case for compa- 
nies where increased skill levels might 
not result in increased productivity. In 
their literature overview, the authors dis- 
cuss four approaches, including the in- 
ternal labor market approach and the 
political science approach. They assert 
that most of these approaches focus on 
high value-added goods production and 
that a higher level of education is im- 
portant. This might not be the case for 
low-level production. In addition, these 
approaches often explain only one as- 
pect of the issue and do not adequately 
take into consideration other variables. 
Therefore, the authors propose their 
own approach in studying the relation- 
ship between training and education 
and the economy. 

Ashton and Green focus on two as- 
pects of education in an economy to 
develop a model for explaining the re- 
lationship between education and the 
economy. The first one is state forma- 
tion. The state is one of the main finan- 
cial supporters of the educational sys- 
tem through the levy of taxes. The level 
of education is linked to the develop- 
ment of the state. The authors give ex- 
amples of how leaders in a state use 
education in forming a state. For in- 
stance, a state-controlled educational 
system allows leaders to unite a newly 
formed state. The second aspect is the 
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industrialization that takes place in a 
state. With the increase in industrial 
sophistication of a state, the education 
level has to correspond with that level 
in order to produce workers who can be 
employed. These two aspects interact 
and the development of these two over 
time explains, according to the authors, 
much better the relationship between 
education and training and the growth 
of an economy. They demonstrate the 
model by examining the historical state 
and industrial development of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Because these two countries partici- 
pated early on in the industrial revolu- 
tion, they are an example of the low- 
skills route in which the state promotes 
education at a low level, but enough for 
the industrial development at the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution. Ger- 
many and Japan (second wave) and 
Singapore (third wave) are used as ex- 
amples for the high-skills route in 
which the state attempts to catch up 
with the industrial development and 
these countries need to invest large 
sums of money in their labor force. 

The new approach introduced in this 
book, according to the writers, can be 
used for policy analysis and policymak- 
ing in countries, regardless of their state 
of industrial development. For instance, 
older industrialized countries with still 
an emphasis on low value-added sec- 
tors can take the high-skills route to 
improve their economy. But this would 
mean that the state has to be strongly 
involved in the educational sector. 

The book gives a good overview of the 
literature on training and education and 
the effects it has on economies. The book 
is somewhat short on practical examples 
and data to make it easily accessible for a 
wider audience. Despite this shortcom- 
ing, the topic, and thus the book, is very 
important for educational institutions, 
training providers, economic develop- 
ment practitioners, and policymakers in 
understanding the implications of train- 
ing and education for the growth of an 
economy and which routes to take to im- 


prove an economy, especially in light of 

the globalization process that is currently 
taking place. 

—Jaap Donath 

~~Manager, Business Research, 

The Beacon Council 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


n.e.c. = 
n.é.s. = 


p= 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


hs yl 


eee 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who - 


worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 

| composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional ir- 

| formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3>21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
| not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606- 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes-will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first. significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
_ Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 


_ sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 


pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees: Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
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were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. IlIness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

~- Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 
il IV I ll Ill IV I i] 
+ + ah 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): " ~~ 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.8 67.1 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 
Employment-population ratio... 63.2 63.8 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.1 
5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 47 47 44 
5.4 49 5.3 5.2 5.2 4.8 4.8 47 45 4.2 
12.6 11.8 12.4 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.4 10.5 
41 3.6 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 
5.4 5.0 5.3 5.5 5.4 ot 5.0 47 49 4.6 
16 to 24 years ut 11.3 10.7 11.1 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 9.5 
DEVOATS ANG OVO lecntins cect vcescesessuarceuenrorcahecosenanencsnavandtonsec Baia 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
TOCA ocesbe dames cosets ar oua caster cetct saan oscserckncat Semnavenevaeereden ieee 119,608 | 122,690 | 119,974] 120,655 | 121,461) 122,317] 122,995 | 123,934 | 124,795 | 125,508 
Private sector..... 100,189 | 103,120 | 100,553) 101,223} 102,001 | 102,797 103,392} 104,271 | 105,084} 105,714 
GOOdS-PLOGUCING:sscccvscecnc-sysensaarvqscncwscccctgcavupncweavenaidenus 24,493 24,934 24,542 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 25,310 
MANGfACUUITIIG: . 3: ccs ce- cess aseacvescesustoetencuatisresetenteoccvmwdand 18,495 18,657 18,503 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,803 
SOMVIGE-PrOGUGING Aa.tisitersovecsscausseccessamsvantoonersevsetteramenasd 95,115 97,756 95,432 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 | 100,198 
Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.6 
Manufacturing. 41.6 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 41.7 
Overtime 4.5 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 48 4.6 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 2.9 3.3 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 
Private industry workers. 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 A) 9 9 
Goods-producing® 2.8 2.4 6 6 A 1.0 7 A y 8 
Service-producing® a xUoe casnoee oust tony cavewssitcwaels nese tau secccene nen mateeces 3.2 3.9 a 5 11 an 1.0 At 1.0 8 
State and local government WOFKETS.........s:seseseesesetseseeeseseseens 2.6 2.3 1.3 6 4 A 1.3 5 6 3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 
EE 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected measures 1996 1997 + 
[ | | on  \ ! 1) iT) IV I 1) 
Compensation data” 
| 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
RSIVERY IVOMMAUN cee atics ceccnsenescsceocnsevccucecssvancosenectaverasseosecesesets 2.9 3.3 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 
SNPONA MMMNINN oe data ass ran nxe re Hananxnsshictnierkad gauannsnsiiadans 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm... 3.3 3.8 9 6 9 7 ie 9 9 7/ 
Private nonfarm... 3.4 3.9 a 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 1 eh 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items....... 3.3 ey, 74 5 9 2 6 1 6 5 
Producer Price Index: | 
Finished goods. 2.8 -1.2 | at -5 -.4 2 -5 -1.1 1.0 
Finished consumer goods.... a 3.6 -1.4 3 6 -6 —2 4 -8 -1.4 1.0 
Capital’ @quipmenit: ....20s0s.-c0. cs seaceweoneeeaterreresdereeresese 4 -6 -7 1.0 1 -5 -7 5 0 -4 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components...........- PF i -8 4 -6 -.3 A 2 -8 -1.4 A 
NSS TLMHS TANAONAEN Socscac sc scics aso teaess scacvahpesrerevaccbaischobeuteenerectent sone 14.7 -11.3 -4 ites -11.5 -4 1.3 -.6 -8.0 -7 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector....... 2.0 1.8 -7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.6 Vers - 
Nonfarm business secto! 1.9 1.7 -7 1.9 as 2.3 3.6 1.4 VW - 
Nonfinancial corporations’ ....::ccccccccczzcssssssssssssssssssssssussssssss 3.1 2.6 2 21 17 2.4 6.3 6 2.6 
‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are seasonally adjusted. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averaaes. NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1997 1998 1997 1998 
I iT} il IV ll | ll Ml IV | i 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector. 41 3.1 4.2 5.6 4.4 - 41 3.6 3.7 4.3 4.3 - 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 4.3 3.2 3.8 5.2 4.2 - 4.0 3.5 3.7 41 41 - 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? 6 1.0 8 8 8 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 
8 8 9 9 9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 
2 6 at ie 4 1.0 1.9 1.6 2.4 2.1 2.3 ref 
hls 8 8 1.0 1.0 8 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 
J 1.3 5 6 3 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 a. 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: — 
SMI ARR et i 7; 1.2 9 9 ie 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 37 3.8 
1.0 9 1.0 1.0 11 9 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 
fs otf uD Re} 5 8 2.6 2.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 
1.1 9 1.0 11 at 39 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.2 41 
A 1.6 a3) wz 2.8 Zui 2.7 eli 2.8 3.0 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 


NOTE: 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


oe 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status + > a =] 
1996 1997 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
TOTAL [ [ 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULATION ......csssseeeseeccseeeee 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 
Civilian labor force... | 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493) 137,557") 137,523 | 137,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 
Participation rate.. | 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 
EMPlOVOG. ce. reressenececveenees 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 63.2 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 
Unemployed wie] -0 208 6,739 6,814 6,633 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 
Unemployment rate.... 5.4 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.9 49 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.5 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837] 66,794 | 66,872| 66,960| 67,131 | 67,361 | 67,077 | 66,929| 66,745 | 66,844] 67,024| 67,489] 67,535) 67,639 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 89,879 | 89,829 | 89,888 89,982] 90,068] 90,140] 90,251 90,339} 90,391} 90,476 | 90,502) 90,580 | 90,622) 90,700 
Civilian labor force., 69,166 | 69,157| 69,171 | 69,198 | 69,136] 69,193 | 69,500] 69,561 | 69,652] 69,601 | 69,451 | 69,697 | 69,624 | 69,545 
Participation rate. 76.8 77.0 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 7.1 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 
Employed........ | 64,897 | 66,284 | 66,258| 66,361 | 66,386] 66,298] 66,337/| 66,824] 66,676] 67,008| 66,990} 66,753 | 67,301} 67,190] 66,950 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.2 73.7 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 
Agriculturé..........sss00e 2,356 2,356 2,398 2,390 2,311 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 62,541 | 63,927) 63,860] 63,971| 64,075] 63,915| 64,039] 64,501 | 64,362] 64,726| 64,726 | 64,585 | 64,881 | 64,866 | 64,617 
Unemployed..........:s00++ 3,146 2,882 2,899 2,810 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 
Unemployment rate.... 4.6 4.2 4.2 4.1 41 4.1 44 3.9 4.1 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 Ps Bf 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 97,050 | 97,889 | 97,834] 97,919] 98,000] 98,082} 98,144] 98,212] 98,300] 98,420] 98,471 | 98,534 / 98,583] 98,668 | 98,735 
Civilian labor force.. 58,094 | 59,198| 59,195 | 59,232) 59,362] 59,432 | 59,338 | 59,348| 59,624| 59,652| 59,721 | 59,771 | 59,486 | 59,573 | 59,599 
Participation rate. 59.9 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 
Employed... 55,311 | 56,613] 56,575 | 56,693 56,789/| 56,883) 56,919] 56,953 | 57,255| 57,040/| 57,146 | 57,186| 57,075 | 57,253| 57,172 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 57.0 57.8 57.8 57.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 
Agriculture... 827 798 755 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 755 747 
Nonagricultural 
industries.. 54,484 | 55,815 | 55,820! 55,862} 55,965| 56,057| 56,105| 56,120] 56,410) 56,229| 56,345 | 56,470) 56,370| 56,499 | 56,424 
Unemployed | 2080 2,585 2,620 2,539 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 
Unemployment rate..... 4.8 4.4 4.4 4.3 43 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 41 3.9 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 8 aes ee 14,934 | 15,365] 15,336] 15,359) 15,382) 15,420] 15,483) 15,478) 15,459| 15,427] 15,453/| 15,511 | 15,569) 15,609] 15,651 
Civilian labor force. 7,806 7,932 7,854 7,891 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 
Participation rate. .| 52.3 51.6 51.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 53.3 §3.5 51.8 52.3 53.0 
Employed... 6,500 6,661 6,559 6,607 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®...........-. 43.5 43.4 42.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 
Agriculture...... 261 244 236 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 256 262 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 6,239 6,417 6,323 6,376 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782 6,754 6,826 
Unemployed. 1,306 1,271 1,295 1,284 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 
Unemployment rate....| 16.7 16.0 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ et tad a SRN aa 168,317 | 169,993 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 
Civilian labor force..........+04 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 
Participation rate. cs 67.2 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 
EMployed.......ecsseresersseees 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,779 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 
Unemployed... 5,300 4,836 4,880 4,771 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 
Unemployment rate... 4.7 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population’ ........c.ccccsseseee 23,604 | 24,003 | 23,978| 24,006} 24,043 | 24,081 | 24,117] 24,149| 24,180 | 24,196 | 24,229 24,257) 24,289 | 24,317| 24,349 
Civilian labor force... 15,134 | 15,529| 15,426] 15,524] 15,728) 15,691| 15,555| 15,638| 15,709] 15,788 | 15,885| 15,971| 15,907| 15,756| 16,013 
Participation rate 64.1 64.7 64.3 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 
EPNDIOVOG) cvass.csctexsoacinars 13,542 13,969 13,836 14,040 14,237 14,180 14,067 14,128 14,149 14,316 14,349 14,498 14,499 14,344 14,700 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.4 58.2 57.7 58.5 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 59.2 59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 
Unemployed. “0 1,592 1,560 1,590 1,484 1,491 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 
Unemployment rate....| 10.5 10.0 10.3 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status 
1996 | 1997 | June July Aug. Sot Oct. Nov. Dec. si Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
| {+ ube 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 


19,213 | 20,321 | 20,293; 20,351 | 20,407 20,464 | 20,519] 20,575 | 20,629; 20,741 | 20,798) 20,851 | 20,915] 20,975] 21,036 
12,774 | 13,796 | 13,814] 13,861 13,886 | 13,861 13,896 | 13,880} 13,973} 13,954] 14,149) 14,298) 14,369] 14,458} 14,420 


Participation rate. 66.5 67.9 68.1 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 
Employed..........s.ssseceseeee 11,642 | 12,726 | 12,751 | 12,772| 12,867 | 12,807 | 12,806| 12,921 12,921 | 12,988) 13,181 | 13,305| 13,434] 13,480] 13,328 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio” 60.6 62.6 62.8 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 64.3 63.4 

Unemployed. 1,132 1,069 1,063 1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 993 935 978 1,092 

Unemployment rate.... 8.9 (GIG 77 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 

' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories 
1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May { June 
Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..} 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 
«| 68,207 | 69,685 | 69,586 | 69,711 | 69,748| 69,656/ 69,785 | 70,352) 70,195 | 70,518| 70,459/ 70,297] 70,831 | 70,685) 70,570 
58,501 59,873 | 59,806} 59,950} 59,999] 60,105 | 60,125 | 60,223} 60,582| 60,565] 60,704| 60,697| 60,553; 60,768 | 60,640 


Married men, spouse 


PNOSORE rararetecuasinsianuntcassnsis 42,417 42,642 | 42,476 | 42,582 | 42,680 | 42,648 | 42,771 42,967 | 42,952| 42,977) 42,915} 42,779| 42,865) 42,471 42,539 
Married women, spouse 
PISO reser crsecencucateesycsnpachss 32,406 32,755 | 32,654 | 32,813} 32,861 32,846 | 32,978 | 32,840 | 32,975} 32,793 32,821 32,872 32,973 | 32,805 32,805 
Women who maintain v 
families.... 7,363 7,775 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 7,813 7,848 7,922 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 1,871 1,841 
Self-employed workers. 1,518 1,457 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 1,395 1,470 
Unpaid family workers.......... 56 51 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 41 32 28 51 48 


Nonagricultural industries: 


Wage and salary workers.....| 114,171 | 116,983 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 | 119,013 | 118,654 
Government......... 18,217 18,131 18,113 18,303 18,203 18,109 18,075 18,170 18,248 18,421 18,378 18,072 18,202 18,034 18,497 
Private industries. 95,954 98,852 98,529 |} 98,843) 99,169 99,194 | 99,560 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 | 100,979 | 100,157 
Private household: 928 915 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 1,014; 1,015 961 
OO satin ymcticans 95,025 97,937 | 97,641 97,932 | 98,234 98,317 | 98,683 99,003 99,209 | 99,123 99,547 | 100,037 | 99,557 | 99,964 99,195 
Self-employed workers. 8,971 9,056 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 9,069 9,023 8,969 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 117 102 124 97 100 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FB ABORS eenges secs seein sp shaven } 4,315 4,068 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 3,735 3,772 3,837 
Slack work or business 
conditions. ae 2,388 2,286 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 2,074 2,104 2,230 
Could only find part-time 
MND geass pinata nicnas 1,605 1,468 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 1,344 1,246 
Part time for noneconomic 
VORBONS rater intenasaniannitted 17,770 18,149 18,205 18,055 18,096 17,901 18,113 18,083 18,386 18,515 18,407 18,448 18,084 18,662 18,656 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOBSONS cn serenas¥ansasnorcsasanl 4,123 3,879 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 3,608 3,630 3,676 
Slack work or business 
conditions... fe 2,263 2,167 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 1,998 2,024 2,151 
Could only find part-time 
WON rena <a vasmigcnnbesncs 1,576 1,433 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 1,276 1,315 1,199 


17,564 | 17,577 |_17,452 |_ 17,521 17,381 17,537 | 17,486 | _17,791 17,898 17,470 |_18,067 | _ 18,019 
' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 1997 1998 

Selected categories r Te ae 
1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 

+ }— 

Characteristic 

Total, all WOFKELS.........ccscecesccsesserssneerseers 5.4 4.9 5.0 49 4.9 4.9 48 4.6 47 47 | 46 47 4.3 43 4.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 16.7 16.0 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 
Men, 20 years and over...... : 4.6 4.2 4.2 41 4.1 41 44 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 
Women, 20 years and OVEL........0:1e-e+e4 4.8 4.4 44 4.3 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 44 4.3 4.3 4.1 3.9 41 
White, total 47 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.4 14.2 14.1 13.4 12.3 11.2 11.6 12.3 12.8 11.8 12.0 13.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 15.5 14.3 15.8 15.0 15.1 14.4 14.3 12.8 11.3 14.2 14.7 14.9 12.7 14.0 14.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 12.9 12.8 12.8 13.7 131 13.7 12.3 11.6 tet 8.8 9.8 10.6 10.7 9.8 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over..... : 41 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.3 
Women, 20 years and ovet..........-++ 41 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.3 3.5 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years.... 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. i 
Men, 20 years and over..... F 9.4 8.5 9.0 8.3 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 8.6 7.9 7.8. 7.6 7.4 6.7 6.9 


Women, 20 years and over... 8.7 8.8 9.0 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 8.4 rela 
Hispanic origin, total..........cccecsseesese 8.9 77 ued 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 a 27 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 24 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.2 
Married women, spouse present 3.6 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Women who maintain families... r 8.2 8.1 8.0 7.6 8.0 7.8 7.8 8.1 ZA. 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 iA 6.9 
Full-time workers...... | 5.3 48 49 4.8 47 4.7 47 44 4.6 4.5 4.5 45 4.2 4.2 44 
Part-time workers.. 5.8 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.7 4.8 47 6.2 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTTON GS oss ces cnsnesexse pete vas catecananteanenveoumenxonns 55 5.0 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 4.8 47 4.8 4.7 47 47 4.3 4.5 47 
Mining.... 5.1 3.8 2.8 44 4.9 3.4 4.5 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.7 2.3 1.3 3.9 
Construction. 10.1 9.0 8.8 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 7.9 7.8 8.6 6.3 8.0 8.0 
Manufacturing 4.8 42 4.2 4.3 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 
Durable goods 4.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 2.9 3.6 3.5 3.0 2.9 
Nondurable goods... 4 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.4 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.9 45 5.0 4.2 44 4.6 4.6 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 41 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.6 
Wholesale and retail trade... 6.4 6.2 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2a: 3.0 2.5 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 rad 2.0 241 
Services 4 5.4 4.6 47 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.5 43 4.7 47 4.3 4.8 47 
Government WOrkEIS........esesseeere “4 2.9 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.4 2.3 2.9 2.0 2.4 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 9.1 10.4 8.4 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 8.6 07 8.0 79 8.1 

Educational attainment’ 

Less than a high school diploma..............-4 8.7 8.1 8.2 7.8 rays 8.0 ree 7.5 7.6 re 4 7.0 7.2 7.0 6.7 7.2 
High school graduates, no college 47 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 44 3.9 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.7 4.0 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1997 
unemployment 1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Less than 5 weeks. 
5 to 14 weeks... 


2,633 2,538 | 2,541 | 2,446/ 2,564| 2,484) 2,558) 2,423) 2,531 
2,287 2,138 | 2,188] 2,097} 2,121; 2,115] 1,912} 2,048] 1,922 
15 weeks and over... 2,316 2,062 | 2,069; 2,128/ 2,027| 2,109; 1,990} 1,865| 1,964 
15 to 26 weeks 1,053 995 |} 1,031 1,061 950] 1,031 919 899 936 
27 WEEKS ANG OVET........ceseeeeeeneene 1,262 1,067 | 1,038| 1,067| 1,077] 1,078} 1,071 966 | 1,028 


Mean duration, in weeks..... : 16.7 15.8 15.3 16.5 
Median duration, in weeks 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 


15.8 15.9 16.3 15.6 
7.9 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
T 
unemployment 1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
4 
JOD 1OSEFS .....---.-2..00008 : ia 3,370 3,037 3,094 | 2,954 3,010 | 3,007 2,934 | 2,886 | 2,991 2,807 2,795 | 2,980} 2,631 2,772 2,819 
On temporary layoff... 1,021 931 928 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 841 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,349 2,106 | 2,166; 2,060] 2,119 2,114 1,971 2,071 2,030 1,947 1,975 | 2,000 1,935 1,986 1,978 
Job leavers. 774 795 827 812 894 853 732 655 | 692 808 786 744 625 748 766 
Reentrants... 2,512 2,338 | 2,333 2,263] 2,173] 2,263 2,247 | 2,229; 2,170} 2,229 2,266 | 2,215; 2,096! 2,033} 2,096 
New entrants... 580 569 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 493 532 
Percent of unemployed | 
Job losers" 46.6 45.1 45.7| 44.8) 45.4/ 45.0/ 45.4 45.6) 46.7) 44.1 43.7, 45.9) 44.9] 45.8] 45.4 
On temporary layoff... 14.1 13.8 13.7 13.6 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 
Not on temporary layoff... 32.5 31.3 32.0 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 31.8 
Job leavers. 10.7 11.8 12.2 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 rors 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 
Reentrants... 34.7 34.7 34.5 34.3 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35.7 33.6 33.7 
New entrants. 8.0 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 
Percent of civilian 
labor force | 
Job losers’ 2.5 2.2 2.3 22 2.2 2.2 2.2 24 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.0 24 
Job leavers.. 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 5 5 6 
Reentrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Annual average 1997 1998 

Sex and age 

1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
eect © | IL 
Total, 16 years and over... 5.4 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.6 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.5 
16 to 24 years. 12.0 11.3 11.4 11.0 11.3 ibe ated 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 10.6 
16 to 19 years 16.7 16.0 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 
16 to 17 years... 18.9 18.2 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 VT 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 15.8 18.2 
18 to 19 years.. 15.2 14.5 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 VW 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 12.3 
20 to 24 years..... 9.3 8.5 8.4 7.9 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 7.6 8.1 
25 years and over... 4.2 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 
25 to 54 years... b 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 
55 years ANd OVEL.......eseseeee 3.4 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 25h 2.7 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.5 
Men, 16 years and over. 5.4 49 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 47 45 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.2 44 
16 to 24 years...... 12.6 11.8 11.9 11.5 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 W41 11.2 TRIES 11.2 9.7 11.0 10.8 
16 to 19 years... 18.1 16.9 18.2 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3) 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 15.3 
16 to 17 years. 20.8 19.1 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 21.0 
18 to 19 years 16.3 15.4 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 11.1 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 11.8 
20 to 24 years... 9.5 8.9 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.1 9.5 | 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 8.1 8.2 
25 years and over. 44 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 | 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 
25 to 54 years.... a 4.2 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 3.3 
55 years and OVEM.........eee 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 | 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.5 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.4 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 47 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.6 4.4 47 
16 to 24 years 11.3 10.7 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 10.3 
16 to 19 years... 15.2 15.0 14.7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 12.3 13.9 
16 to 17 years.... 16.9 17.2 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 13.5 15.1 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 13.6 14.2 14.8 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 11.4 12.7 
20 to 24 years 9.0 8.1 8.5 7.5 7.9 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 9.7 8.3 7.9 75 6.9 8.0 
25 years and over.... 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 
25 to 54 years.... 
55 years and over. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


May Apr. May pie May | Apr. May 
se 1997 | 1998 | 1998° aa 1997 | 1998 | 1998° 
Alabama... 5.2 3.7 4.0|| Missouri 4.2 44 45 
Alaska 7.9 5.7 5.9|| Montana..... 5.3 5.5 5.6 
Arizona 47 4.4 4.1|| Nebraska... 2.8 2.0 2.0 
Arkansas. 5.1 5.2 5.2|| Nevada....... 44 4.8 47 
California. 6.3 5.9 5.8|| New Hampshire... 3.2 2.81 3.0 
Colorado. 3.3 3.4 3.2|| New Jersey... §.2 5.1 5.0 
Connecticut..... 6.3 3.9 3.8|| New Mexico 6.0 6.2 6.5 
Delaware... 43 3.8 4.1|| New York 6.5 5.8 of 
District of Columbia. a 8.9 8.1]| North Carolina 3.6 3.7 3.3 
Florida 48 47 4.4]| North Dakota. 3.2 1.9 21 
47 4.0 4.0 45 3.8 4.2 
6.6 5.3 5.8 43 3.8 3.7 
5.4 5.1 47 5:7 5.1 52 
4.4 4.2 3.9)| Pennsylvania. 5.4 4.3 4.3 
35 2.8 2.9|| Rhode Island 5.6 49 47 
3.2 2.4 2.3|| South Carolina 48 3.0 3.4 
3.8 3.4 3.5|| South Dakota. 3.0 2.8 Pee 
Kentucky 5.6 4.0 55 48 43 
Louisiana 6.4 5.5 5.5 46 45 
5.5 4.0 3.1 3.2 3.0 
Maryland...... Be 4.5 4.6|| Vermont. 4.0 3.2 3.4 
Massachusetts 44 3.0 3.6|| Virginia... 44 2.8 3.0 
Michigan 4.2 3.5 3.7|| Washington... 48 4.2 4.4 
Minnesota.... 3.4 2.6 2.7\| West Virginia. 6.7 6.6 6.4 
Mississippi... 5.7 5.3 5.1|| Wisconsin.. 3.7 2.4 2.7 
Wyoming.... 5.1 4.1 4.4 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
State Pp State Pp 
1997 1998 1998 1997 1998 1998 
———— .— == 
Alabama...... 1,864.2 1,878.2 1,833.9) ||| MISSOUME. cs scstespcte re cecwasfesket cevsnvaet 2,634.2 2,663.3 2,677.0 
Alaska. 269.2 273.8 273.1 || Montana.. 365.2 370.6 373.1 
Arizona. 1,968.7 2,048.3 2,059.9 || Nebraska. 850.8 878.2 878.1 
Arkansas.. 1,101.6 1,124.0 1,125.7 || Nevada.... 885.4 920.9 921.9 
California 13,118.1 13,512.4 | 13,554.2 || New Hampshire. 569.1 573.8 573.3 
Colorado. eee 1,971.9 2,022.0 2,033.0 |] NeW Jersey........esscecssencsesssereeeeeee 3,712.7 3,785.2 3,795.4 
Connecticut... 1,609.3 1,641.9 1,641.2 || New Mexico.... 707.0 713.0 715.4 
Delaware 385.1 398.3 400.5 || New York... 8,013.8 8,124.9 8,139.9 
District of Columbia... 613.0 609.7 610.2 |) North Carolina... 3,652.1 3,739.3 3,747.5 
PROTA Eiceveccvnasscbsetervrcesnsssecercensncanes 6,393.5 6,610.3 6,645.1 || North Dakota..........cccceseeseeeeeeees 312.1 318.0 318.5 
3,593.2 3,718.2 3,732.0 5,386.4 5,448.6 5,459.5 
531.2 527.8 527.9 1,383.8 1,418.4 1,427.7 
508.2 516.6 516.4 1,525.8 1,563.9 1,565.2 
5,762.1 5,852.9 5,865.1 || Pennsylvania.. 5,393.3 5,455.7 5,454.7 
2,859.1 2,891.4 2,902.4 || Rhode Island..........sscseecceeeee 449.0 455.3 456.8 
1,404.9 1,436.7 1,438.5 || South Carolina... 1,713.6 1,784.8 1,787.9 
1,266.1 1,297.7 1,305.8 || South Dakota. 355.4 358.0 359.6 
Kentucky. 1,706.6 1,745.1 1,752.2 || Tennessee.. 2,579.5 2,623.5 2,620.2 
Louisiana. 1,841.6 1,879.4 1,884.0 || Texas... 8,568.7 8,855.0 8,880.2 
550.0 561.0 560.7 || Utah.. 991.8 1,024.4 1,026.3 
2,258.0 2,272.8 2,272.0 || Vermont.. 278.4 281.5 282.2 
3,106.7 3,196.7 3,206.8 || Virginia... 3,218.1 3,306.9 3,316.0 
4,452.6 4,525.7 4,521.3 || Washington 2,507.0 2,576.5 2,587.0 
2,476.9 2,528.3 2,540.2 || West Virginia.. 705.6 715.1 722.6 
Mississippi. 1,104.4 1,120.7 1,122.8 || Wisconsin Ee 2,647.0 2,702.6 2,709.4 
WYOMING) sesssctateentpuaienen ears 224.1 224.3 225.9 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
| 1996 | 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May? | June? 
-| 119,608 | 122,690 | 122,534 | 122,811 | 122,894 | 123,280 | 123,568 | 123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 | 125,543 | 125,748 
PRIVATE SECTOR. 100,189 | 103,120 | 102,991 | 103,219 | 103,285 | 103,673 | 103,922 | 104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,717 | 105,955 
GOODS-PRODUCING.. 24,493 | 24,934 | 24,903 | 24,923 | 24,972/ 24,993} 25,032 | 25,099} 25,193] 25,297] 25,314| 25,276] 25,339] 25,301 25,291 
580 592 593 593 592 594 592 591 592 592 590 587 582 579 578 
Metal mining 54 54 54 54 54 53 53 53 52 52 52 51 51 51 50 
Oil and gas extraction.. 322 335 335 336 336 338 337 337 338 338 338 336 332 329 330 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 
except fuels.... 106 108 108 108 107 108 107 107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 
Construction... 5,418 5,686 5,668 5,682 5,699 5,713 §,722 5,750 5,810 5,881 | 5,902; 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,937 
General building contractors...... 1,257 1,316 1,312 1,316 1,318 1,320 1,326 1,335 1,351 1,365) 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,387 1,399 
Heavy construction, except 
building... Ghee: 795 791 789 791 792 789 788 | 805 817 813 805 819 817 818 
Special trades contractors.. 3,384 3,575 3,565 3,577 3,590 3,601 3,607 3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718! 3,682 3,726 3,713 3,720 
Manufacturing.......ssseccecsseseeeresees 18,495 18,657 18,642 18,648 18,681 18,686 18,718 18,758 18,791 18,824 18,822 18,829 18,827 18,805 18,776 
Production workers... 12,776 | 12,896 | 12,888 12,889 | 12,908 | 12,915} 12,945| 12,970| 13,001 13,023 | 13,024| 13,013; 13,007 12,975 | 12,950 
Durable goods. a 10,789 10,987 10,966 10,988 11,028 11,030 11,060 11,094 11,118 11,154 11,159 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,145 
Production worke’S...........++. 7,386 7,539 7,524 7,536 7,578 7,573 7,598 7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,646 7,633 
Lumber and wood products. 778 793 793 793 794 794 794 795 798 800 | 800 801 802 803 801 
Furniture and fixtures... 504 510 509 509 510 509 510 511 513 517 519 520 524 526 523 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PFOGUGIS Hf cesrsstecnsinessesveeseussass 544 552 550 553 552 553 554 554 555 562 561 558 561 560 563 
Primary metal industries... 711 711 708 708 712 714 714 715 716 719 718 719 718 716 717 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,449 1,475 1,474 1,472 1,478 1,480 1,485 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,493 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment... 2,115 2,163 2,160 2,165 2,172 2,175 2,185 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,200 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENK..........eseesececereneed 362 375 375 377 379 379 380 379 381 381 381 381 377 375 373 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMREMT. iscdevetrectcscoccseerscns 1,661 1,688 1,684 1,690 1,694 1,698 1,702 1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,713 
Electronic components and | 
accessories.... 617 652 651 655 660 664 669 672 676 680 680 681 678 676 672 
Transportation equipment........| 1,785 1,842 1,835 1,840 1,862 1,852 1,861 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,883 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment... 967 985 979 980 998 986 990 1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 999 993 
Aircraft and parts.. 458 500 500 504 508 510 513 516 519 521 523 525 525 523 525 
Instruments and related 
products... een 855 863 863 865 865 865 866 867 869 870 866 868 867 866 865 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WGUSHIOS: oy cccc.ncesss peat soresvcccovee 388 389 390 392 390 389 388 386 388 389 390 389 389 387 387 
Nondurable goods. 7,706 7,670 7,676 7,660 7,653 7,656 7,658 7,664 7,673 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,631 
Production workers... ee 5,390 5,357 5,364 5,353 5,335 5,342 §,347 5,349 5,357 5,354 | 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692} 1,691| 1,690} 1,687) 1,682] 1,688 1,689} 1,696] 1,702) 1,702! 1,703] 1,704} 1,708) 1,710} 1,706 
Tobacco products. 41 41 41 42 41 40 41 42 41 40 41 41 42 41 40 
Textile mill products... 627 616 616 616 613 613 612 611 611 608 606 604 605 604 599 
Apparel and other textile 
PHOCUIS GS cnacsasessestincs arch assetsese 868 826 829 824 822 817 814 810 808 805 ' 796 796 787 780 774 
Paper and allied products........ 684 685 684 684 684 685 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 685 680 
Printing and publishing............| 1,540 1,553 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,556 1,558 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,565 1,570 
Chemicals and allied products, 1,034 1,034 1,034 1,031 1,032 1,033 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,038 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 140 139 139 139 139 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 136 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
Plastics Products........cscesee 983 995 994 991 995 997 998 999 1,002 1,006 ie 91,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,005 
Leather and leather products.., 96 90 91 90 89 88 88 87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 95,115 | 97,756 97,631 97,888 | 97,922| 98,287| 98,536] 98,845| 99,096 | 99,343 99,518) 99,638 | 99,895 | 100,242 | 100,457 
Transportation and public 
utilities.......... 6,253 6,395 6,405 6,411 6,264 6,435 6,453 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,530 6,544 
Transportation... 4,019 4,106 4,118 4,120 3,937 4,141 4,149 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,188 4,195 
Railroad transportation... 231 227 229 228 225 227 227 228 230 231 231 231 231 231 233 
Local and interurban | 
Passenger tranSit...........00 437 451 450 451 455 451 452 453 455 456 459 460 453 461 463 
Trucking and warehousing....... 1,637 1,667 1,666 1,670 1,675 1,680 1,680 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,702 1,713 
Water transportation.. 174 180 181 180 181 180 180 180 179 177 } 181 183 181 185 184 
Transportation by air. 1,107 1,128 1,139 1,137 981 1,147 1,154 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,148 1,143 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 418 439 439 440 442 442 442 443 443 444 446 446 445 447 445 
Communications and public 
RON OD socscessysczecntanedsnpsrsceei ais 2,234 2,290 2,287 2,291 2,291 2,294 2,304 2,309 2,316 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,340 2,342 2,349 
1,351 1,424 1,421 1,425 1,430 1,432 1,443 1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,485 1,493 
884 866 866 866 861 862 861 860 859 859 859 859 856 857 856 
6,482 6,648 6,632 6,655 6,671 6,679 6,697 6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 6,783 6,798 6,813 6,828 
Retail trade...... 21,597 | 22,011 21,987 | 21,987| 22,043 | 22,078] 22,105) 22,206| 22,245| 22,280| 22,283) 22,259) 22,335  22,414)| 22,467 
Building materials and garden 
ROG arava santis Vests ene savsusncdiae 894 937 938 940 940 939 938 944 946 954 959 966 971 972 976 
General merchandise stores..... 2,702 2,718 2,709 2,713 2,723 2,726 2,738 2,761 2,771 2,771 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,789 2,792 
Department stores........:0000 2,367 2,389 2,379 2,385 2,393 2,397 2,409 2,433 2,434 2,439 2,427 2,428 2,447 | 2,464 2,464 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] eS ee ES ee 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry a 
1996 | 1997 | June |_July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. |_ May? June? 
+ 
i= 
FOOd StOFES.....-sssccsseeecsseersseessees 3,436| 3,496] 3,490] 3,500) 3,503| 3506) 3512) 3516) 3517| 3,528) 3,533 3,536 | 3,533 3,540 | 3,540 
Automotive dealers and 
Service StatiONS.......s..csseeeeeenee 2,267| 2,314] 2,309) 2,311 2817-|- 2321 2,325) 2,328) 2,329} 2,331 2,331 2,333 | 2,337] 2,344) 2,350 
New and used car dealers....... 1,031 1,051 1,052} 1,051 1,052] 1,053] 1,055] 1,056] 1,056] 1,056] 1,056| 1,056| 1,058] 1,060] 1,064 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,095 1,093 1,098 1,100 1,103 1,105 1,103 1,108 1,100 1,098 1,105 1,105 1,109 
Furniture and home furnishings 


GIDIOS pete narra een 975 1,009 1,003 1,010 1,013 1,019 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 1,048 1,045 1,054 1,062 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,517 7,636 7,646 7,616 7,633 7,641 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 7,645 7,681 7,712 7,733 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.............02:006+ 2,709 2,804 2,797 2,804 2,816 2,826 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864-|- 2,867 2,874 2,879 2,898 2,905 

Finance, insurance, and 
WOal OBtALO: <5 ..<cccscateerussccccceseters 6,911 7,091 7,072 7,095 7,110 7,125 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 7,258 7,289 7,310 7,340 


Finance...... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks... 


3,303 3,413 3,402 3,413 3,423 3,434 3,451 3,463 3,478 3,485 3,496 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,553 
2,019 | 2,027 2,025 2,027 2,028 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,041 2,045 2,046 
1,458 1,460 1,458 1,459 1,460 1,459 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 1,465 1,463 1,464 1,465 


Savings institutions 266 262 262 262 261 261 261 261 263 262 262 262 263 264 264 
Nondepository institutions....... 522 567 565 567 671 576 581 582 586 589 593 602 605 611 618 
Security and commodity , 

IRONS: iss.ceceest-cwessmasabucceavteean 553 597 592 598 602 606 611 616 620 625 629 633 636 641 649 
Holding and other investment 

Offices. 210 222 220 221 222 225 227 230 232 234 235 236 239 239 240 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers... a 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 

Real estate. 


2,226 2,260 2,255 2,259 2,265 2,267 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 2,302 2,312 2,319 2,327 
1,517 1,535 1,531 1,534 1,538 1,540 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 


709 724 724 725 727 727 729 731 733 735 737 736 738 740 741 
1,382 1,419 1,415 1,423 1,422 1,424 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 1,444 1,456 1,455 1,460 


36,040 | 35,992 | 36,148 | 36,225] 36,363) 36,484] 36,638| 36,795/ 36,932/ 37,020| 37,106| 37,196) 37,349} 37,485 
Agricultural services.... 627 679 678 682 685 690 692 694 694 696 696 695 706 698 706 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,715 1,744 1,738 1,738 1,740 1,745 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 1,755 1,767 1,770 1,770 
Personal services... 1,180 1,182 1,180 1,179 1,180 1,180 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 1,177 1,178 1,186 1,193 1,188 
Business services... 7,293 7,983 7,987 8,035 8,055 8,112 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 8,412 8,422 8,485 8,547 


Services to buildingS...........0+++ 907 937 938 940 937 947 948 947 955 960 961 966 965 976 975 
Personnel supply services........ 2,654 2,968 2,975 3,004 2,991 3,013 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 3,149 3,140 3,149 3,180 
Help supply services............- 2,352 2,646 2,652 2,673 2,657 2,686 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 2,819 2,806 2,811 2,843 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS............+ 1,228 1,411 1,409 1,420 1,433 1,448 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 1,538 1,561 1,575 1,596 
Auto repair services 
BAIVE PANNING <n cseencteennsecsncncee 1,080 1,124 1,120 i126 1,127 1,131 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 1,145 1,146 1,154 1,160 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 376 377 378 378 378 379 380 381 382 382 383 385 387 
Motion pictures... 525 548 546 548 554 556 556 557 564 563 569 565 563 568 561 
Amusement and recreation 
SOTVICOB ise cn ce sedenesteneinsvacvnannses 1,476 1,573 1,571 1,582 1,580 1,593 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 1,647 1,660 1,661 1,672 
Health S@rvices........sccssccsesseees 9,478 9,720 9,707 9,731 9,749 9,766 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 9,867 9,873 9,888 9,911 


Offices and clinics of medical 


1,678 1,743 1,739 1,745 1,747 1,754 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 1,796 1,801 1,807 1,815 
Nursing and personal care 


facilities. 1,755 1,755 1,756 1,757 1,757 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 
Hospitals i 3,869 3,863 3,871 3,878 3,885 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,956 
Home health care services...... 675 713 714 716 716 716 715 714 713 706 702 698 687 683 682 
Legal services...........0++ 928 947 945 948 949 953 956 959 963 964 967 970 972 977 981 
Educational services... .| 2,030 2,114 2,108 2,122 2,128 2,136 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 2,189 2,192 2,198 2,191 
Social services............ -| 2,413 2,514 2,510 2,531 2,532 2,541 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 2,587 2,595 2,605 2,618 

Child day care services..........., 565 570 570 572 578 572 §72 571 572 §75 574 575 577 574 579 

Residential Care...........:sssese 677 717 716 719 |- 720 726 728 730 736 736 741 744 746 748 748 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens..............++4 85 90 90 90 90 90 91 91 91 91 92 92 92 91 91 
Membership organizations........, 2,201 2,248 2,250 2,253 2,252 2,250 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,268 
Engineering and management 

BOPVICOS vacn ni exccscansascpssecvessunsavey 2,844 3,005 2,993 3,013 3,032 3,048 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 3,164 3,178 3,214 3,239 
Engineering and architectural 

IROIWICGS ne cncren te teetonmcsee seat 836 869 866 870 873 876 881 885 892 897 899 904 910 913 923 
Management and public 

relations. 870 944 940 949 959 962 970 975 988 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,011 1,031 1,039 


Government.. 19,419} 19,570] 19,543| 19,592] 19,609 | 19,607| 19,646] 19,662] 19,680] 19,686/ 19,720| 19,728] 19,764| 19,826/ 19,793 


Federal 2,757 2,699 2,697 2,691 2,691 2,684 2,690 2,689 2,688 2,670 2,676 2,671 2,674 2,671 2,668 
Federal, except Postal 
SON VIC sia. cssnnonectnetenerednennci 1,901 1,842 1,843 1,839 1,833 1,827 1,829 1,826 1,819 1,822 1,819 1,815 1,814 1,810 1,810 
State...... «| 4,606 4,594 4,586 4,617 4,602 4,604 4,609 4,613 4,611 4,613 4,613 4,619 4,620 4,637 4,620 
Education... Se Fs 1,912 1,910 1,933 1,917 1,921 1,922 1,923 1,924 1,924 1,924 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,923 
Other State government. | 2,695 2,682 2,676 2,684 2,685 2,683 2,687 2,690 2,687 2,689 2,689 2,691 2,695 2,705 2,697 
Local... ..| 12,056 | 12,276 | 12,260] 12,284] 12,316| 12,319] 12,3847] 12,360| 12,381 12,403 | 12,431 | 12,438] 12,470} 12,518| 12,505 
Education 6,748 6,913 6,894 6,913 6,933 6,941 6,947 6,959 6,965 6,980 6,999 7,003 7,023 7,054 7,034 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
—_—_eVO"_—Xlllo_oOooOO ee SS 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997 | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June” 
i 
PRIVATE SECTOR 34.4 346] 345] 345| 347] 346] 346] 347] 347| 348] 34.7] 346] 345] 347] 346 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............-.:seseceeeeeees 444 4143) 412) 41.3] 41.3] 413] 41.3) 41.2] 41.4) 41.6] 414] 41.0) 408] 41.1! 41.0 
MINED Gs ccc Pet ares casuctctatbectassndstiittcvenncne 45.3 454| 456] 45.3| 45.6] 45.1 | 45.2| 45.2] 449) 45.4| 444] 43.8 44.1| 44.3 | 43.5 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 42.0} 41.9] 41.9] 419] 41.9] 420] 421} 422] 421] 420] 418] 41.4) 418] 41.8 
Overtime hours. 45 48{ 47) 48] 48| 47] 48/ 49] 49] 49] 48) 48] 45! 46| 46 
Durable gods...........ssscsssscessseesecssssess 42.4 42.8| 427| 42.7) 428] 42.7] 428) 429] 43.0] 428] 428] 425] 419/ 424] 42.4 
Overtime hours........ 4.8 54 5.0) 54 5.1 5.0| 5.1 SnD! We 52 eos O 464 48 64.8 


40.8 41.0 41.3 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.2 411 41.3 
39.4 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.7 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.9 
43.3 43.2 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.2 42.9 43.6 43.7 43.6 | 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.3 


Lumber and wood products.. 
Furniture and fixtures.... 
Stone, clay, and glass product: 


Primary metal industries..................0004 44.2 44.9 44.8 44.6 45.0 45.0 45.2 45.2 45.2 45.2 44.8 44.6 43.9 44.5 | 44.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PMRONNGEES etc ccantsans cos cesaesitanseanoduneecenaed 44.5 44.9 44.7 44.3 45.1 45.0 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.0 
Fabricated metal products................ 1 42.4 42.6) 425} 425) 425] 42.5 | 42.6} 42.7} 429] 427)| 42.7) 42.4 41.8) 42.3] 42.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.1 43.6 | 43.4 43.5| 435| 435) 43.6) 43.7 43.7 43.6 | 43.4 | 43.3 42.6] 43.1 43.2 
Electronic and other electrical | 
equipment. 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.1 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.1 41.5) 41.5 
Transportation equipment. 44.0 44.5 44.3 441 44.4 44.0 44.3 44.1 44.5 43.9 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3 42.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 44.9 45.0| 449) 444) 449) 443) 446| 445) 449) 439) 438) 43.5) 42.0 43.3 42.4 
Instruments and related products - 41.7) 42.0] 419] 418] 42.2| 42.0] 42.0 42.2 41.9 41.9} 42.0; 41.5) 41.3] 41.4 41.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............., 39.7 40.4) 40.2] 404/ 402/ 403) 404) 405) 40.6) 404) 404) 405) 40.1 40.0| 40.1 
Nondurable Qoods.............scerssssesesesseees 40.5 40.9} 40.7; 40.7; 40.7| 408] 409} 41.0) 41.0) 41.1 40.9} 40.8| 40.7) 41.0; 41.0 
Overtime hours..... 41 44 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 44: 42 4.4 4.4 


41.0 41.3 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 415 41.6 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.8 
40.6 41.4) 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.5 41.5 417 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 411 


Food and kindred products 
Textile mill products... 


Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 37.3 ar.3 37.1 37.1 37.3 37.3 37.2 87.5 37.4.) 37.4 37.2 O77 37.4 37.3 
Paper and allied products..............:...4/ 43.3 43.7 43.5 43.5 43.5 | 43.6 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.4 43.6 
Printing and publishing.............cs 38.2 38.5 38.3 38.4 38.3 | 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.5 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.4 38.4 
Chemicals and allied products.............! 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1) 43.0 43.2 

Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PIASTICS PRODUCTS. i::..0..c.ceniccrscieseeescndd 41.5 41.8 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.1 
Leather and leather products............. 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.4 | 38.3 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.8 37.9 37.3 37.4 37.4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................:sseeseeeed 32.7 32.9 32.7 32.7 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.9 33.0 33.0 32.8 32.9 33.0 32.9 

| 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............:cccccccceeeeees | 39.6 39.7 39.5 39.3 40.1 39.9 39.8 39.9 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.8 39.6 39.9 39.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE.................20s00000004 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 
RETAIL TRADE. 28.8 28.9] 288) 289) 29.0} 289] 29.0 29.0} 289; 29.0) 29.0} 289} 29.0} 29.1 29.0 


? = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Widisst Annual average 1997 1998 
ci 1996 | 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June® 


if =I T 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.24 | $12.27 | $12.34 | $12.37 | $12.43 | $12.47 | $ 12.50 | $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.74 


GoOdS-Producing...........ssseecseeeeeeee! 13.47 13.92 | 13.86} 13.89] 13.95} 13.98] 14.05] 14.10} 14.15! 14.16} 14.21 | 14.25 | 14.25) 14.27] 14.28 
LN TELE BSR etcerr PEER a 15.62 16.17} 16.14) 16.15} 16.16] 16.24] 16.37} 1648) 16.46] 16.47| 16.76) 16.82) 16.72] 16.81 | 16.78 
Construction...... 15.47 16.03 | 15.97] 15.99] 16.06} 16.10} 16.17] 16.24] 16.34} 16.27) 16.34] 16.40} 16.45] 16.47} 16.52 
Manufacturing... adc oeene 13.17 | 18.11] 13.13] 13.20] 13.22] 13.30] 13.34] 13.37] 13.38] 13.42) 13.46} 13.44] 13.46] 13.46 

Excluding overtime..........sssseeseeee 12.12 12.45 | 12.42 | 12.42] 12.49] 12.60] 12.58} 12.61 12.63 | 12.66] 12.69} 12.73) 12.76] 12.76] 12.75 

Service-producing........ eaeeene acmeenaceances 11.26 14.73] 11.70} 11.73] 11.80} 11.83] 11.88/ 11.93] 11.95] 12.00] 12.06} 12.10) 12.19] 12.22] 12.24 

Transportation and public utilities....... 14.45 14.93 | 14.89] 14.99] 15.02] 15.01} 15.05) 15.10} 15.16] 15.21] 15.25) 15.27 | 15.32] 15.31 15.26 


Wholesale trade. 12.87 13.44 | 13.37] 13.45) 13.56] 13.54] 13.63] 13.72) 13.71] 13.75] 13.81] 13.84] 13.88) 13.98] 13.93 
Retail trade. = 7.99 8.34 8.30 8.33 8.37 8.42 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.71 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 12.80 13.33 | 13.31 | 13.36] 13.51 | 13.53] 13.60] 13.65) 13.66] 13.72) 13.83} 13.85) 14.00) 14.02] 14.09 
SSEIVICOS carreras sasaasdtnesteneesesbves bipartrvaccs 11.79 12.28 | 12.26] 12.28) 12.35] 12.38| 12.43) 12.48] 12.50; 12.54) 12.60] 12.65/ 12.76 12.81 | 12.86 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 
— Data not available. 


7.69 7.72 7.74 7.73 


7.43 7.55 7.54 7.55 7.58 7.58 7.60 7.62 7.63 7.66 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry =a 
1996 | 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
[ee ai We oa ae Bis 
PRIVATE SECTOR | $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.18 | $12.17 | $12.22 | $12.40 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.69 | $12.65 
MINING cscerescecesucousecactusbanstagusenssstonsa 15.62| 16.17| 16.14] 16.07| 15.98) 16.26] 16.23] 16.41| 1652) 16.65] 16.89) 16.89] 16.84 | 16.77} 16.78 
CONSTRUCTION.... 15.47| 16.03| 15.91] 16.03] 16.12] 16.30] 16.33] 16.28/ 16.37] 16.25] 16.21] 16.29] 16.34 | 16.43| 16.45 


MANUFACTURING..............seseeeeeeeeees a Oar: 13.17| 13.09] 13.10] 13.14] 13.23] 13.28] 13.36) 13.47] 13.40 | 13.41] 13.47] 13.46] 13.46] 13.43 


Durable goods 13.33 13.73} 13.65] 13.61] 13.70| 13.81| 13.88] 13.95| 14.07] 13.96] 13.96] 14.02] 13.96] 13.96) 13.91 
Lumber and wood products. ke 10.44 10.77 | 10.78] 10.83] 10.81] 10.87] 10.87] 10.91] 10.93} 10.90 | 10.91] 10.95} 10.99 | 11.06) 11.08 
Furniture and fixtures............. ef) Oslo) 10.55 | 10.51| 10.53] 10.59] 10.70| 10.67) 10.69| 10.79] 10.75] 10.77] 10.80) 10.85) 10.78| 10.81 


Stone, clay, and glass products. ill deans 13.18 | 13.13] 13.20] 13.21} 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.39] 13.39] 13.45) 13.46] 13.63] 13.56] 13.59 

Primary metal industries...........:000++ 14.97 15.22| 15.16] 15.28] 15.16} 15.27] 15.33] 15.38| 15.42] 15.47] 15.46) 15.52) 15.66] 15.53] 15.51 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

VOGLER. eetpitnssantres scacecevtocdsoes steer 17.80 18.03 | 18.03} 18.13] 18.00] 18.30] 18.26] 18.28] 1815] 1833] 1834] 1832] 18.66] 18.55] 18.60 


Fabricated metal products 12.50 12.79 | 12.72] 12.66 | 12.75] 12.81] 12.86] 12.93] 13.03] 12.99} 12.98| 13.01] 12.89] 12.85/| 12.85 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 | 13.96 | 14.02} 14.03] 14.19] 14.23] 14.30| 14.41] 14.34] 14.36) 14.36] 14.32] 14.38] 14.43 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 
Transportation equipment... 


12.18 12.70 | 12.59| 12.69| 12.75) 12.85] 12.91] 13.00] 13.13] 13.00] 12.97] 13.06} 13.09) 13.03} 13.09 
17.19 17.56 | 17.42) 17.20| 17.43| 17.57| 17.88) 17.94] 18.09) 17.75| 17.77| 17.92] 17.71| 17.65} 17.44 


Motor vehicles and equipmenrt.......... 17.74 18.06 | 17.89] 17.52] 17.83| 18.02] 18.47] 1853] 18.66] 18.24] 1831] 1852} 18.35] 18.16] 17.76 
Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51 | 13.51 | 13.50] 13.48) 13.62) 13.59] 13.66] 13.68] 13.64] 13.67| 13.73) 13.75| 13.76| 13.70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.59} 10.49] 10.51] 10.57} 10.64} 10.64] 10.71) 10.80} 10.79} 10.79] 10.79} 10.76) 10.79] 10.81 

Nondurable goods. ............:.sssssseeeeees! 11.97 12.33 | 12.26) 12.36) 12.33) 12.40) 12.39) 12.48) 12.58) 12.56) 12.57| 12.63] 12.71| 12.70] 12.69 


Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco products. 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile products. 


11.20 11.49 | 11.44] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.45] 11.60} 11.71 | 11.67] 11.64] 11.70) 11.75} 11.78) 11.78 
19.35 19.27} 21.12| 20.96] 19.86] 1832) 18.05} 17.88] 18.69] 18.49] 18.24| 1854) 1894/ 20.32 | 20.82 
9.69 10.03 9.98 | 10.02] 10.02] 10.10] 10.11] 10.16] 10.25] 10.26] 10.26) 10.29] 10.39] 10.37 | 10.37 
7.96 8.25 8.25 8.19 8.23 8.32 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.49 


Paper and allied products.............00+ 14.67 15.04] 14.97] 15.16] 15.11] 15.17] 15.17] 15.22| 15.27] 15.18] 15.20) 15.27] 15.44) 15.46] 15.40 
Printing and publishing 12.65 13.05 | 12.89] 13.01| 13.07] 13.21] 13.19] 13.24] 13.30) 13.27] 13.32) 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.31 
Chemicals and allied products............ 16.17 16.58 | 16.54) 16.59] 16.57] 16.63] 16.65] 16.85] 16.92] 16.89) 16.94} 16.97) 17.15 | 17.11] 17.04 
Petroleum and coal products............+. 19.32 20.18} 19.92] 20.00] 19.97] 20.24] 20.29} 20.39) 20.55] 20.63] 20.91] 21.16) 20.99| 20.84| 20.78 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics PrOdUCtS.........:sseceseseseseeeeeees 11.24 11.57 | 11.52} 11.57] 11.57] 11.64] 11.63] 11.64] 11.76] 11.74] 11.77] 11.78] 11.84] 11.84] 11.87 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 8.94 8.78 8.90 9.11 9.16 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.34 9.29 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 14.45 14.93 | 14.82] 14.99] 15.04] 15.06) 15.09] 15.19] 15.17) 15.27) 15.29] 15.24/ 15.27| 15.21 | 15.19 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..........ecscsssesseseessene 12.87 13.44 | 13.37] 13.38] 13.48] 13.53) 13.57] 13.76] 13.72| 13.77) 13.85] 13.86] 13.90] 13.94] 13.84 
RETAIL TRADE. 0..cc..cccceccnsssenssesscnonensses 7.99 8.34 8.27 8.27 8.30 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.68 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE 12.80 13.33 | 13.26] 13.21] 13.38] 13.48] 13.56] 13.72] 13.64] 13.70] 13.95] 13.97] 13.98} 13.98| 13.95 


SERVICES. 11.79 12.14 | 12.06 12.36 12.66 | 12.75 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


— Data not available. 
? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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i Sn 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. | May? | June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $ 406.61 | $ 424.89 | $425.08 | $423.52 | $427.70 | $431.52 | $432.02 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.07 | $438.96 
Seasonally adjusted. - -| 422.28] 423.32) 428.20] 428.00| 430.08 | 432.71] 433.75 | 436.39] 436.87] 437.00} 438.15] 441.73| 440.80 
Constant (1982) dollars. 255.73 | 261.31 | 261.75| 260.63) 262.71| 264.09) 264.07 | 266.53| 267.02] 263.56| 267.54| 267.07| 264.31| 266.75 = 
MINING roa casenasseccscarsossnessnisceaue 707.59 734.12 | 739.21 724.76 | 728.69 739.83 | 735.22 748.30 746.70 | 749.25! 743.16| 733.03 730.86 | 739.56 | 733.29 
CONSTRUCTION.........:s0cesesceseeeesee 603.33 623.57 | 630.04 | 642.80} 639.96 | 653.63 649.93) 615.38 630.25| 607.75| 614.36| 617.39] 620.92| 644.06) 643.20 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars. 531.23 553.14 | 549.78 | 539.72 551.88 | 560.95 | 560.42} 569.14 §79.21 561.46 | 559.20} 561.70} 549.17] 561.28 562.72 
Constant (1982) dollars... 334.11 340.18 | 338.53 | 332.14| 338.99 | 343.30} 342.56 | 347.89 | 354.69] 343.40] 341.81 | 342.92 | 334.45) 341.00 - 
Durable QOOdG............ss.scessceesesees 565.19 587.64 | 584.22 | 570.26| 584.99 594.78 | 596.84} 604.04| 617.67] 594.7C §93.30 | 594.45 | 576.55} 591.90) 591.18 
Lumber and wood products...... 425.95 441.57 | 447.37 | 441.86] 446.86) 451.11 451.11 451.67 | 450.32 | 438.18 | 441.86 | 446.76 | 448.39 | 456.78 | 460.93 
Furniture and fixtures............0 399.91 424.11 419.35 | 415.94] 428.90 439.77 | 434.27 | 440.43) 454.26 | 436.45 | 436.19 | 436.32 430.75 | 432.28 | 439.97 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROQUCHS cs cesocsececusassece-Pbseroeed 555.11 569.38 | 572.47] 571.56] 578.60) 586.53] 584.75) 575.82| 585.14) 566.40! 572.97| 572.05| 584.73| 595.28| 596.60 
Primary metal industries. 661.67 683.38 | 679.17 | 670.79| 677.65| 691.73] 691.38] 699.79 710.86 | 702.34 | 691.06| 690.64) 679.64| 691.09 690.20 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products...........cceeeeeeed 792.10 809.55 | 804.14 | 803.16 | 806.40) 827.16} 821.70) 831.74 834.90 | 846.85 | 828.97 | 828.06 | 835.97} 842.17 | 835.14 
Fabricated metal products........, 530.00 544.85 | 541.87 | 526.66 | 541.88 | 550.83} 550.41 559.87 | 573.32} 553.37 | 549.05} 549.02 | 527.20| 542.27 544.84 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMENE........ceeseseeseeeeereeees 585.73 613.45 | 605.86 600.06} 604.69 620.10 | 617.58 | 629.20} 645.57 | 625.22 624.66 | 624.66 600.01 619.78 | 623.38 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIDIMOME Ss csc sscsssssessvenscssssvaese 505.47 533.40 | 528.78) 522.83) 531.68) 540.99] 540.93) 555.10 | 565.90 | 543.40 | 539.55 | 540.68 | 528.84 538.14 543.24 
Transportation equipment. 756.36 781.42 | 776.93 | 729.28| 772.15) 778.35] 795.66 | 798.33] 824.90| 777.45| 773.00} 783.10 733.19 | 771.31 749.92 
Motor vehicles and 
CQUIPMENL.......cecseeccseeeeseeeenee! 796.53 812.70 | 810.42 | 737.59} 797.00} 803.69] 831.15] 830.14] 863.96 | 797.09 794.65 | 813.03; 756.02) 800.86 758.35 
Instruments and related 
ws| 547.52 567.42 | 566.07 | 556.20| 567.51 573.40 | 569.42 | 581.92 | 586.87] 571.52 575.51 572.54 | 558.25| 566.91 564.44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 412.09 427.84 | 420.65; 415.15| 425.97 | 434.11 434.11 441.25 | 447.12 | 430.52 433.76 | 437.00] 423.94} 430.52 | 432.40 
Nondurable goods.............0.ssc9« 484.79 | 504.30| 498.98] 498.11 504.30 | 513.36} 509.23 517.92 | 525.84} 513.70 510.34 | 514.04) 508.40) 518.16} 520.29 
Food and kindred products.......| 459.20| 474.54] 466.75) 473.47| 481.12 | 486.87] 478.61 | 489.52) 496.50| 483.14/ 476.08) 478.53] 474.70| 488.87] 490.05 
Tobacco products....... | 774.00 749.60 | 827.90} 739.89] 750.71 721.81 714.78 | 706.26} 749.47| 698.92 682.18 | 685.98 | 700.78; 790.45| 826.55 
Textile mill products... 393.41 415.24 | 416.17 | 406.81 416.83 | 424.20] 41855 | 425.70} 432.55| 426.82 | 421.69) 423.95] 416.64| 426.21 430.36 
Apparel and other textile 
PVOONICES canspeneencneassscenuxessasasnsse 294.52 307.73 | 311.03} 299.75 | 307.80} 312.00) 312.83 312.83 320.80} 313.69 310.90 | 313.60} 309.16) 316.40} 320.07 
Paper and allied products.........| 635.21 657.25 | 649.70} 656.43 | 655.77 669.00 | 664.45 | 675.77 | 681.04| 663.37 653.60 | 658.14 | 656.20| 667.87 | 669.90 
Printing and publishing.............. 483.23 502.43 | 489.82 | 495.68} 504.50 517.83 | 513.09 | 520.33 | 521.36] 504.26 | 508.82} 513.02} 503.50} 507.49] 507.11 
Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 716.26 | 712.87 | 708.39] 712.51 723.41 720.95 | 736.35 | 744.48 | 734.72 733.50 | 736.50 735.74 | 734.02 736.13 
Petroleum and coal products...) 842.35 869.76 | 854.57 | 856.00| 858.71 876.39 | 878.56 | 884.93 | 867.21 918.04 882.40 | 914.11 898.37 | 896.12 899.77 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products..........cceeee 466.46 483.63 | 480.38 | 474.37 | 482.47 | 488.88 | 487.30| 494.70/ 505.68| 491.91 489.63 | 488.87 485.44 | 496.10 | 499.73 
Leather and leather products....| 326.52 344.83 | 346.87 | 331.88] 341.76; 355.29| 353.58] 351.89 | 357.35] 352.30) 353.02] 351.36] 338.72 | 350.25 | 352.09 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..... 572.22 §92.72 | 591.32] 592.11 609.12 606.92 600.58 | 613.68} 603.77} 600.11 610.07 | 600.46 | 597.06} 602.32 604.56 
WHOLESALE TRADE .................... 492.92 516.10} 517.42} 512.45] 518.98) 519.55] 521.09] 532.51 526.85 | 524.64) 533.23) 532.22 | 529.59] 535.30 530.07 
RETAIL TRADE. 230.11 241.03 | 243.14 | 244.79 | 246.51 245.05 | 243.94] 245.09| 248.49 | 242.50} 247.39 | 248.83 | 249.69] 252.59) 254.32 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...... 459.52 481.21 486.64 | 474.24) 483.02 482.58 | 486.80 | 503.52| 489.68| 494.57] 517.55| 514.10) 504.68; 504.68 | 503.60 
oe ee 382.00 400.33 | 398.19] 395.57] 398.75] 401.70! 404.57) 412.30] 411.09] 410.18 | 418.20| 417.58] 413.75} 414.38 414.96 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


62.5 60.0 54.9 55.6 47.8 55.6 54.8 59.0 58.0 55.8 54.5 58.8 
50.8 64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3 61.5 56.0 62.5 62.2 60.7 
58.0 61.4 59.8 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 59.1 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 


LES cc URRY Ser See ee eee ee ere ce 63.6 61.4 59.4 53.1 55.2 53.2 59.7 60.1 59.1 58.0) ~~ 56.6 54.6 


Over 6-month span: 
1995... 66.4 60.1 59.1 57.3 59.0 60.1 57.6 60.4 59.7 59.3) 61.1 63.2 


1996. 62.8 65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 

1997. 67.6 67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 

1998.... 721 70.8 67.7 - - - - - - - - - 
Over 12-month span: 

OOS sasasecks Sesee ceases se ceetacecess occ eoeweas 63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.5 63.5 65.4 

1996... me 64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 69.1 68.3 


1997... 69.8 67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2 71.2 71.41 73.0 72.5 72.5 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


Over 1-month span: 
1998... 
1996. 


54.7 54.3 46.4 53.2 42.4 44.2 46.4 49.6 48.6 52.2 45.3 48.2 
42.8 54.7 48.2 42.1 55.4 50.7 47.1 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3 55.4 
: aa 49.3 54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 57.2 56.1 60.8 
BS Ss cers 2 eee See eee nce 55.8 51.8 52.5 48.6 46.0 47.8 - = - = - - 


Over 3-month span: 
19985... 56.8 50.0 47.8 42.1 43.2 38.8 40.6 43.5 48.2 47.1 45.3 39.9 


1996. 43.9 46.8 46.0 47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0 53.6 51.1 57.6 54.7 
1997. 54.3 49.3 $4.3 54.0 55.4 50.4 475 52.2 57.9 62.6 64.7 65.5 
1998::.. 60.1 59.0 50.7 46.0 42.8 = = = - = = = 


Over 6-month span: 
1995... 


Over 12-month span: 
1995.... 
1996. 
1997.... 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
— +— =F + 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 186,393 | 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor force.... z 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate... 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 


Employed..... 


117,342 118,793 | 4 17,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 


Employment-population rati 63.0 62.8 | 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Agriculture... 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 | 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 | 123,264 126,159 

Unemployed..... 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 | 8,940 7,996 7,404 | 7,236 6,739 

Unemployment rate 4 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.56 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 

Not in the labor force.... 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 
Industry | 4989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Total employment.........-------------0seeeeseesee0s 4 107,884 109,403 108,249 | 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 | 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 
25,254 24,905 23,745 | 23,231 | 23,352 | 23,908 | 24,265 | 24,493 | 24,934 
692 709 | 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 
5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
19,391 19,076 18,406 | 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 
82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
5,614 | 5,777 | 5,755 | 5,718 5,811 | 5,984 | 6,132 | 6,253 | 6,395 
Wholesale trade.. 6,187 | 6,173 6,081 | 5,997 5,981 6,162 | 6,378 | 6,482 6,648 
i | 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 | 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 | 6,896 | 6,806 6,911 | 7,091 
OL LEE Soca aie a 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
17,779 | 18,304 | 18,402 18,645 | 18,841 19,128 | 19,305 | 19,419 19,570 
2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
10,609 10,914 | 11,081 | 11,267 | 11,438 11,682 11,849 | 12,056 | 12,276 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry | 1989 | 4990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 1997 
T “Tir | T T 
Average weekly hours............. 34.6) 34.5) 34.3) 34.4) 34.5 34.7) 34.5) 34.4, 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.66) 10.01 10.32) 10.57| 10.83| 11.12} 11.43| 11.82} 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 334.24 345.35! 353.98) 363.61, 373.64; 385.86, 394.34) 406.61, 424.89 
| | | | 
| } | | 
441} 444) 439 44.3] 4.8] 44.7| 453/454 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.68) 14.19 14.54 14.60| 14.88: 15.30) 15.62) 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 603.29) 630.04) 638.31 | ere 666.62) 683.91 707.59} 734.12 
| | | 
} 
38.2 38.1} 38.0) 38.5) 38.9) 38.9) 39.0) 38.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.77 | 14.00) 14.15} 14.38| 14.73) 15.09 15.47| 16.03 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 526.01 | 533.40) 537.70 553.63) 573.00 587.00) 603.33 623.57 
| | | | 
| | 
| | | 
40.8 40.7) 41.0 41.4) 42.0| 41.6} 41.6) 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.83) 11.18} 11.46) 11.74) 12.07) 12.37} 12.77) 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 441.86 455.03 469.86) 486.04) 506.94 | 514.59) 531.23} 553.14 
| { | ; | } 
Transportation and public utilities: | | : 
38.4 38.1] 38.3 39.3| 39.7| 39.4) 39.6 39.7 
12.92 13.20 13.43) 13.55| 13.78 14.13 14.45) 14.93 
496.13) 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72} §72.22 592.72 
| 
38.1 38.1} 38.2) 38.2 38.4) 38.3) 38.3 38.4 
10.79 11.15} 11.39} 11.74| 12.06} 12.43) 12.87) 13.44 
411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47) 463.10 476.07) 492.92 516.10 
Retail trade: ) ) ) | ) 
Average weekly NOUTS.................sscessssseseseeecesenesenes 28.9 28.8 28.6) 28.8) 28.8 28.9) 28.8 28.8 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.53 6.75 6.94| 7.12} 7.29 7.49) 7.69 7.99} 8.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 188.72 194.40 198.48) 205.06} 209.95 21 6.46) 221.47 230.11 241.03 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: I | 
Average weekly hours.............. 35.8 35.8 35.7} 35.8) 35.8| 35.8} 35.9 35.9} 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.53 9.97 10.39) 10.82) 11.35) 11.83 12.32 12.80) 13.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... 341.17 356.93 | 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52) 481.21 
: ’ ; | 
Services: 
Average weekly hours............. 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5} 32.5 32.4 32.4) 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78) 11.04} 11.39} 11.79 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) = 305.79 319.48) 331.45) 342.55 350.35) 358.80) 369.04 382.00} 400.33 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
= aE a 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
Clvlitan workers’... it co nnn & cence eee ees 128.3} 129.2} 130.2} 130.9} 132.0) 132.8) 134.1 135.2) 136.3 0.8 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers............ 129.1) 130.0) 131.3} 131.9} 133.1 133.9; 135.2) 136:5)) .137.7 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical. 130.6) 131.4) 132.6] 133.1 133.7| 134.6] 135.8) 136.7) 137.5 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 128.5 129.1 131.1 131.5 133:2 134.0 135.3 137.3 139.1 1.3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 130.1 130.8 132.0 132.6 133.6 134.6 135.8 136.9 138.0 8 3.3 

Blue-collar workers...... 126.7; 127.7) 128.3) 129.1; 129.8] 130.9} 131.8) 132.4) 133.2 6 2.6 

Service occupations. 128.0 128.7 129.7 131.0 132.0 132.7 134.6 135.6 136.9 1.0 Ke 4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.. 128.3} 129.3) 130.1 130.9} 131.5} 132.7) 133.6) 134.1 135.1 of 27 
Manufacturing... .{ 129.3] 130.4] 131.3] 132.1) 132.6) 133.8) 134.6] 135.3) 136.4 8 2.9 

SOMVICA=PTOGUCING:.-.o-s00ccccesnsevavsnerttearateraccsdeanartneopeettorcisnaces 128.2) 129.1 130.2} 130.9) 132.1 132.9} 134.2} 135.5} 136.8 1.0 3.6 
SQMVICOS aie cies cssseza seoescessitarodeasacevupsstanencosncuscspeverteneseenraycen 130.4} 131.2! 132.5} 133.2) 134.1 134.9] 136.5} 137.6] 138.3 5 3.1 

Health services. 132.5} 133.4) 134.1 134.4) 135.2} 185.7) 136.7) 137.9) 138.0 at 21 
Hospitals...... 132.3} 132.9} 133.6) 133.8} 134.2) 134.6) 135.6) 136.7) 137.1 3 2.2 
Educational services 130.5} 130.8} 133.2} 133.9} 134.0) 134.2) 136.5) 137.0} 137.5 4 2.6 
Public administration’. 129.2 129.6 130.7 131.8 133.0 133.0 134.1 135.1 136.4 1.0 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing........... 127.9 128.8 129.8 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Private industry workers.......... 127.9} 129.0) 129.8) 130.6; 131.7} 132.8) 133.9) 135.1 136.3 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations........ 128.3} 129.2} 130.2} 130.8} 131.9) 133.0) 134.1] 135.2) 136.4 9 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers...... 129.0| 130.0) 131.1) 131.7) 138.1 134.1 135.2| 196.7; 138.1 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.9} 130.7} 132.0} 132.5) 133.7] 134.8) 135.9] 137.4) 138.8 1.0 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 131.6] 132.6) 133.3] 133.7} 134.6; 135.9} 136.7) 137.8) 138.8 7 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 128.0) 128.8) 130.9/ 131.3) 133.0} 133.9} 135.2) 137.4) 139.4 1.6 48 
Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........-cecrsneseseeunsvnnsenccetssvanderescrecens| WuMINEAO! 1260) 126.7), ad Zul 130.1 130.7; 132.2) 133.5] 135.3 1.3 4.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 130.1) 130.8) 132.0} 132.5} 133.7} 134.7) 135.9] 137.0) 138.2 9 3.4 
Blue-Collar: WOrKOlS iscsi execs. o+0snctsiavensveconnnisnsoiuuthienenesrveeee 126.6) 127.6] 128.1] 129.0} 129.6) 130.8); 131.7) 132.3) 133.1 6 an 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......) 126.5] 127.7 128.2| 129.1 129.6 130.9} 131.7 131.9} 132.9 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 127.1) 128.1 128.7} 129.5} 130.0) 131.2) 132.2) 133.0} 133.6 5 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 123.9) 124.7) 124.9) 125.2) 126.1 126.8; 128.0) 128.9} 129.3 3 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 128.5; 129.3} 130.0 131.3} 132.8) 133.4) 134.2} 135.8] 137.0 9 3.2 
Service OCCUPAHONS......csessencsvsesesssarsssonasarsnavacsstixsteetsscse| 20,8) 1126.5) 127.4 “12891 1298) 130:9)| (1334 134.1 135.3 9 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ......saee 127.5} 128.6) 129.2} 130.0] 131.1) 132.1] 1833.2} 134.2] 135.3 8 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 128.2) 129.3; 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 132.7} 133.6) 134.1) 135.1 / 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.0} 129.0) 129.8} 130.5} 131.1 132.3} 133.1] 133.6] 134.5 <A 2.6 
White-collar occupations. 130.0] 131.0} 132.2) 132.9} 133.5) 134.8] 135.6] 136.2) 137.7 ie 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.4) 130.2) 131.5) 132.1 132.6} 133.8} 134.5) 135.0} 136.3 1.0 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations.... 127.1) 128.3) 128.9} 129.6] 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 132.8) 133.5 5 2.5 
CONSHUCHON cas ccr-censrevacenn 124.3) 125.3] 125.9] 126.4) 127.2) 128.7) 129.7) 129.7] 130.6 at ra 
Manufacturing. .........:ssseeee 129.3) 130.4] 131.3] 132.1 132.6] 133.8] 134.6} 135.3] 136.4 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations.. 130.5} 131.6] 132.8] 133.6] 133.9) 135.2) 135.8) 136.7) 138.2 11 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 129.5} 130.5] 131.8] 182.5) 132.8] 133.8) 134.5) 135.3) 136.5 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations... 128.4; 129.5] 130.2} 131.1} 131.7] 132.8) 133.7) 134.3) 135.0 5 2.5 
Durables........... ~f 129.7) 181.2) 131.9} 132.6) 133.0] 134.1 135.0; 135.7] 136.5 6 2.6 
NOMMGr ANOS: iaccs snsestcsivcseqesnnesusavacnsatensopeagieventeneecssucecaa 128.3} 128.9} 130.0} 131.0} 131.7) 133.0) 133.7) 134.5) 135.9 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing 127.6] 128.6] 129.5} 130.2} 131.6) 132.5) 133.8) 135.3) 136.7 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 128.4 129.2 130.3 130.9 132.2 133.3 134.5 136.1 137.4 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations 128.5} 129.6] 130.6] 131.1/ 132.7] 133.7) 134.9] 136.6] 138.0 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.0} 130.9) 132.2} 132.6) 134.0) 135.1 136.3} 138.1 139.5 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 125.2} 126.0} 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2) 130.0) 130.9) 132.1 9 3.0 
Service occupations... zi 125.3] 126.1) 127.1 128.6) 129.5} 130.6) 132.7) 133.9; 135.0 8 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities... 127.9} 128.4) 129.3} 130.4) 131.3; 131.7] 132.9) 134.2] 135.8 1.2 3.4 
Transportation... 126.9} 127.7} 128.2) 129.2} 130.6] 130.9) 132.1] 133.4] 134.0 4 2.6 
Public utilities 128.9} 129.1} 130.4) 131.7} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7) 135.1] 137.9 24 45 
Communications. 128.0} 127.5) 129.1 131.1] 130.2} 130.5} 131.8} 134.0] 136.6 1.9 49 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 130.1} 131.1} 132.0} 132.4) 134.2) 134.9) 136.0) 136.4| 139.6 2.3 4.0 
Wholesale and retail trade...............0:00 125.5] 126.4) 127.5} 128.6; 130.1 131.2) 132.4) 132.9) 134.7 1.4 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.9 126.4 128.0 129.0 130.4 131.9 133.0 134.0 135.5 1,1 3.9 
Wholesale trade... 127.5} 129.3} 129.9} 130.9) 132.9] 133.8) 134.6] 135.1] 137.7 1.9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.4) 128.7} 130.0} 130.9} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5] 135.4] 137.0 1.2 3.3 
Retail trade........ 124.5} 124.8/ 126.2) 127.4, 128.5) 129.7) 131.1 131.7] © 133.1 1.1 3.6 
Food stores..... 123.6} 124.4) 127.0) 128.4) 128.2) 128.2) 129.8) 129.4; 131.3 1S 2.4 
General merchandise stores. «| 122.4] 123.6] 124.6] 126.3) 126.4); 127.7; 128.6) 130.0) 131.2 9 3.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 124.5 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 1.6 6.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccseeeesseseeteeeeeeee 127.5) 128:5 129.7} 129.2 131.5} 132.4) 133.5} 187.6) 140.2 1.9 6.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.|; 126.9} 128.2 130.3 128.0} 130.6) 131.6) 133.1 140.6] 143.3 1.9 9.7 
PNAS MAINO lsrecet ese ere ace eoeertsncaesevastvaserenssirovurctseseacssxcenscood 127.6) 128.2} 129.3) 129.6) 131.9] 132.1 133.1 134.8] 137.4 1.9 4.2 
Services. 130.7) 131.7) 132.7) 133.4; 134.6} 135.7) 137.0) 138.5) 139.3 6 3.5 
Business services.. 128.9) 129.2) 130.2) 131.8) 133.3) 134.2) 136.3) 1386) 139.5 6 4.7 
Health services 132.6} 133.5] 134.2) 134.5) 1935.5) 185.9} 137.0) 138.1 138.2 at 2.0 
Hospitals 132.2) 132.8) 133.4) 133.7) 134.0) 134.4) 135.4) 136.5) 136.7 1 2.0 
Educational services.. 134.4) 134.8) 137.5) 138.0) 138.5) 138.8) 141.6} 142.6) 143.4 6 3.5 
Colleges and universities 135.9} 136.2) 138.6} 139.1 139.5} 139.9} 142.5) 143.7 144.3 4 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 127.2) 128.2) 129.1 129.8) 131.1 132.1 133.3) 134.7) 136.0 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers. 128.5) 129.5) 130.5) 131.1 132.7|...1383.6| 134.9) 136.5} 137.9 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.0} 130.8) 132.1 132.5} 134.0) 135.1 136.2} 137.9 139.3 1.0 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 124.6 125.6 125.9 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 130.1 131.0 G/ 2.7 
Service occupations 125.3) 126.0) 127.0) 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 132.7) 133.8; 134.9 8 4.3 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........ssssssseeeensessereee 129.9; 130.2} 131.9 132.7 133.2 133.3) 135.0) 135.7) 136.5 6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers..... 129.6) 129.9) 131.8) 132.5) 132.9] 133.0] 134.8) 135.5) 136.1 4 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical.. 129.1 129.5 131.6} 132.3) 132.5) 132.5) 134.6) 135.1 135.6 4 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 190.7) 131.0). 132.0) 132.9)... 134.1 134.4) 135.6} 136.4) 137.5 8 2.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 130.0 130.4 131.8 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 6 2.7 

Blue-collar workers 129.0) 129.5) 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3) 133.3) 134.2) 135.0 6 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

REN UULNDER eee oc ave sea cae ao gi anc covestives de Puccsvuscocdonsnecedoud 130.0) 130.3) 132.4) 133.1 133.2} 133.3] 135.4] 136.0) 136.5 4 25 
Services excluding schools? 130.3 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 6 2 
Health services 132.5) 133.1 134.0} 134.1 134.5) 134.9) 136.0) 137.2) 137.9 A) 2.5 
Hospitals 132.6) 133.2) 134.2) 134.3) 134.8) 135.2) 136.3) 137.6) 138.4 6 27. 
Educational services.. 129.7; 130.0] 132.3) 133.0) 133.1 133.2) 135.4) 135.9} 136.3 3 2.4 
130.0) 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4) 133.5) 135.7} 136.2) 136.6 3 2.4 
130.2) 130.5] 132.6) 133.1 133.1 133.3} 135:5] 135.8)" 913671 2 2.3 
129.4) 129.9) 132.5) 134.0) 134.3) 134.1 136.3) 137.2) 137.9 5 2.7 

130.7 133.0) 134.1 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


‘ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
Clylllan workers #282 ianstdvina. ak eo tebe 2 125.1) 126.1) 127.2| 128.0} 129.2} 130.1) 131.6] 132.8) 134.0 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.3) 127.3) 128.6] 129.3} 130.6} 131.5) 133.0) 134.3} 135.6 1.0 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical.. 128.0) 128.8} 130.2 130.7) 131.4 132.3) 134.0) 135.0) 135.8 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 126.2) 127.0] 129.0) 129.4, 131.0] 132.0] 133.5) 1356) 137.4 1.3 49 
Administrative support, including clerical 126.4; 127.4 128.4). 129.1 130.4; 131.4) 132.7} 133.7} 135.0 1.0 3.5 

Blue-collar workers 122.8} 123.9} 124.5} 125.4) 126.2) 127.5} 128.4} 129.3) 130.4 9 3.3 

Service occupations.... 124.2| 124.9] 126.2) 127.6) 128.6] 129.3] 131.5} 132.6} 133.7 8 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 123.9) 125.1] 126.1] 126.8) 127.6] 128.9). 129.9) 130.6} 132.0 1.1 3.4 
Manufacturing... 125.4| 126.5} 127.7} 128.4) 129.1] 130.3] 131.3} 132.2} 133.7 11 3.6 

Service-producing. 125.6] 126.5) 127.7| 128.5} 129.8) 130.6; 132.2) 133.6) 134.8 9 3.9 
Services.......... 128.0} 128.9} 130.3} 131.1] 132.0} 132.9} 134.8) 136.0} 136.9 if 3.7 

Health services. 129.3) 130.0} 130.8; 131.4) 132.4} 183.1] 134.3} 135.4) 136.2 6 2.9 
Hospitals......... 128.6} 129.2; 130.0) 130.5) 131.0} 131.5) 132.5) 133.6) 134.2 A 24 
Educational services. 128.8; 129.1) 131.6] 132.3] 132.5} 132.6] 135.3] 135.9) 136.3 3 2.9 
Public administration“... --| 124.9] 125.3] 126.6) 127.7) 128.9} 129.0} 130.3) 131.4) 132.7 1.0 2.9 
Nommanuifactanling ecess este -roscvegentetverecrescccactcorerashesuenmnenvons 125.0| 125.9] 127.0} 127.8) 129.1) 130.0} 131.5} 132.8; 134.0 9 3.8 
Private industry workers 124.4] 125.6] 126.5) 127.3) 128.6] 129.7) 131.0) 132.3) 133.7 11 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 124.7 T25en 126.8 127.5 128.6 129.9 131.2 132.4 133.7 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 125.8} 127.0) 128.0) 128.7) 130.2} 131.3) 132.7) 134.2) 135.7 11 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 126.7| 127.6} 129.0} 129.4) 130.8} 132.0} 133.4) 134.8) 136.3 11 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations......... 127.8} 128.8} 129.6] 129.9) 131.0} 132.4} 133.7} 134.8) 135.9 8 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 125.9) 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 133.6] 135.8] 137.8 1.5 5.2 
Sales OCCUPALONS:...02.3 255 <eacck cece eeae ase neeeenceneenented 122.0} 124.4) 123.9] 125.9) 127.8} 128.3} 129.8} 131.4) 133.1 1.3 44 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 126.5) 127.3) 128.5} 129.2) 130.6] 131.7) 132.9) 133.9} 135.3 1.0 3.6 
Blue-Collar WOrKeNS...<..0c.osa2+scerseacavsnnasteareveevecaesssvogepeeesvense 122.5] 123.7) 124.3} 125.1) 126.0} 127.3] 128.3} 129.1} 130.2 9 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 122.4) 123.7) 124.2) 125.1 125.8] 127.4] 128.2) 128.7) 129.8 9 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 123.4} 124.5} 125.4) 126.4) 127.2} 128.5) 129.5} 130.6) 131.6 8 3.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 120.0] 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3] 123.0} ~ 124.1 125.1 125.9 6 29 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 124.2) 125.1 125.8) 127.1 128.4; 129.3} 130.2} 131.8) 133.2 11 3.7 
Service OCcupations cecreeaczenrcseooesa vasvorsayaxomeveseecsteeninses 122.2) 123.0) 124.1) 125.7) 126.6} 127.6) 129.9} 131.1) 132.1 8 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®..........:.. 123.7} 124.9] 125.6] 126.5] 127.7} 128.8] 130.1) 131.2} 132.3 8 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 123.9} 125.1] 126.1) 126.8) 127.5} 128.9] 129.9| 130.6) 132.0 1! 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 123.5) 124.6] 125.7} 126.3} 127.0} 128.3) 129.3! 130.0} 131.3 1.0 3.4 
White-collar occupations 126.2; 127.3] 128.6] 129.1) 130.0) 131.4) 132.3] 132.9} 135.0 1.6 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 125.3} 126.3) 127.7} 128.1) 128.9] 130.0} 130.9} 131.6} 133.3 1.3 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations. 122.4] 123.7} 124.5) 125.3) 126.0) 127.3] 128.4}/ 129.2; 130.1 ah 3.3 
Construction 118.3} 119.6) 120.4) 120.8) 122.0} 123.6} 124.7| 124.9} 126.0 9 3.3 
Manufacturing 125.4 126.5} 127.7) 128.4; 129.1) 130.3} 131.3} 132.2) 133.7 Mel 3.6 
White-collar occupations 127.1) 128.2) 129.6) 130.1) 130.6} 131.9) 132.8} 133.6) 135.6 15 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 126.0} 127.0} 128.4) 128.9) 129.3) 130.5] 131.3} 132.2} 133.8 tea 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations... 124.2| 125.4| 126.3) 127.3) 128.0) 129.2; 130.2} 131.2} 132.3 8 3.4 
Durables...... 125.1; 126.5) 127.7) 128.4; 129.0) 130.1] 131.2) 131.9) 133.4 14 3.4 
Nondurables.... 125.8} 126.5} 127.6} 128.5) 129.3} 130.6} 131.4) 132.6) 134.2 1.2 3.8 
Service-producing 124.7} 125.8) 126.7} 127.5) 129.0} 130.1} 131.5} 133.1) 134.4 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 125.6] 126.5) 127.6) 128.3) 129.7] 130.9) 132.3] 133.9] 135.2 1.0 4.2 
White-collar occupations........... 125.6) 126.8; 127.8) 128.5) 130.1 131.2} 132.6) 134.3) 135.7 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 127.2) 128.1 129.5} 129.9} 131.5} 132.7) 134.2) 135.9] 137.3 1.0 44 
Blue-collar occupations.............+ | 122.7) 123.5) 123.8} 124.8} 126.0) 127.2) 127.9) 128.9) 130.2 1.0 3.3 
Service occupations... 122.0} 122.8} 124.0} 125.6) 126.5) 127.5} 129.8} 131.0) 132.1 8 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities 124.6} 125.0} 125.9} 127.0) 128.2} 128.8} 130.1} 131.3) 132.1 6 3.0 
Transportation........csssseceseseesesreeeee | 122.9] 123.2) 123.8) 124.7| 126.5} 126.9) 128.5} 129.5} 130.1 a 2.8 
Public utilities........... 126.5} 127.1] 128.4) 129.8; 130.1] 130.9} 132.0} 133.5) 134.5 oh 3.4 
Communications... 126.1] 126.5} 128.2) 130.3) 129.8) 130.6) 131.8) 134.0} 134.4 3 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 127.0} 127.7} 128.5} 129.0) 130.4) 131.2) 132.2} 132.9) 134.7 1.4 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 123.9] 124.8) 125.8; 127.0] 128.5} 129.7; 130.9} 131.6} 133.3 1.3 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations.. 124.4} 124.9} 126.5} 127.7) 129.3) 131.1] 132.2) 133.2) 134.7 1.1 4.2 
Wholesale trade 126.1} 128.0} 128.5} 129.6) 131.4] 132.2] 133.0) 133.6} 136.2 1.9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 126.3) 127.6] 128.9} 129.8} 131.8; 132.8) 133.9) 135.0} 136.5 Ww 3.6 
Retail trade. 122.8} 123.1] 124.4) 125.8) 127.1) 128.5) 129.9] 130.6) 131.9 1.0 3.8 
Food stores... Ee 120.5} 121.2) 123.1) 124.7) 124.8) 124.7) 126.7] 127.0} 129.0 1.6 3.4 
General merchandise Stores...........ssessscessenenesesrsecsed 121.0} 121.7] 122.6) 124.7) 125.0} 126.2| 126.7; 128.4} 129.4 8 3.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
jj lee Sipe lerent2 
Series | | | | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
+ + = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... eeeeeeeeeees 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 130.6 132.6 1:5) 6.5 
Excluding sales occupations........ «| 123.4) 124.5} 126.0} 125.3) 127.2); 128.1 129.3) 133.6) 135.9 1.7 6.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 122.7; 124.2 126.8} 123.8 125.9 126.8; 128.9} 138.3} 140.9 1.9 11.9 
Insurance.. 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 2.2 41 
Services...... 127.6 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 x 41 
Business services 126.9} 127.7 128.5; 130.1 131.4 132.4, 134.9] 137.3] 137.6 2 4.7 
Health services 129.3 130.1 130.8 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4) 136.2 6 2.8 
Hospitals........... 128.5 129.1 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2) 133.6 3 2.2 
Educational services.. F 130.1 130.4 133.3 133.8 134.5 134.8 137.8 138.4 139.1 5) 3.4 
Colleges and Unive rSities.............sssesssescssssesceseeeeseees 130.6} 130.9) 133.4) 133.8) 134.6) 135.0) 137.8) 138.7) 139.1) 3 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 123.9) 125.1 125.9} 126.8) 128.2) 129.3) 130.7) 132.1 133.4 1.0 41 
White-collar workers... 125.4 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 ee Nese 35..5 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.9 127.8 129.2 129.6 131.2 132.4 133.8 135.5 136.9 1.0 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations. 120.9} 122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5} 126.4) 127.1 128.2 9 3.3 
Service occupations 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 130.9 132.0 8 4.4 
State and local government WOFKETS........cssserseeeeseeseres 127.8 128.1 130.1 130.9 131.4 131.5 133.6 134.4 135.1, o 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 127.9 128.2 130.3 131.1 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 135.0 A 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.3; 128.6) 131.1 131.7} 131.9] 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 135.5 3 2a 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.1 if 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical... 125.8) 126.1 127.7) 129.0) 129.2 129.5} 131.4) 132.3 133.0 o 2.9 

Blue-collar workers. 126.6} 127.0) 127.9) 128.8) 129.6] 129.8] 131.2) 132.3) 133.1 6 a7 

Workers, by industry division: 
Services..... 128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 134.7 135.3 135.7 3 XE i 
Services excluding schools”. 128.2} 128.7) 130.1) 130.5} 131.2} 131.6] 133.3] 134.4] 135.4 iy 3.2 
Health services.... 129.3 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 136.3 at 3.2 
Hospitals........... 129.1 129.7 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2 136.3 8 3.3 
Educational service: 128.5 128.8 131.3 132.0 132.1 132.2 134.8 135.3 135.7 3 27 
Schools...... 128.7 128.9 131.4 132.2 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 135.8 2 27 
Elementary and secondary. 129.3; 129.5} 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6 135.3 135.7) 136.0 2 VAT 
Colleges and universities....... 126.8} 127.1 129.8} 131.2) 131.5; 131.4) 133.6) 134.6) 135.2 4 2.8 
Re lle AOMIDISHALON 5.25.02 sent onacnssrbcbleropactavehcusdenenene 124.9} 125.3} 126.6} 127.7/ 128.9} 129.0/ 130.3} 131.4) 132.7 1.0 2.9 


‘ Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


% This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


(June 1989 = 100] 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
il Mar. 1998 
Private INGUStry WOFKESS...........:cececssssesesevirsenseersssseeseeseseens 136.6} 137.4) 138.1 138.6} 139.4! 140.1 140.8} 141.8) 142.6 0.6 2.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
NVRRG-CONBG WOKKOIS cen cessuicascsoscavencspesushvndivonsesavconssccieneebseos 137.7 138.4 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 144.7 2 2.8 
BNO ONET WOT OIG worn ss eases evnnndcnnnssnnenmaxndicvnanenesnensionnenansn 135.2} 136.1 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8} 139.0 139.1 Ai 1.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
CS IS INCIIVE nn aso xs ck aston vexnevavoxscencescevosssinsacwevesiexasses 137.7; 138.6) 138.8 139.7} 139.9 140.9} 141.5) 141.5 141.5 0 Ua 
Service-producing.... 136.2 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2} 139.8) 141.4 142.7 9 3.0 
Manufacturing... 138.5} 138.8) 139.8) 139.9) 141.0 0 
Nonmanufacturing.... 137.5 8 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ref 3 12 
Series H months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 1998 
S| + jo 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

128.5} 129.7) 130.1 130.8] 131.0/ 131.8) 133.2) 133.5} 134.0 0.4 2.3 
Goods-producing.. 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3) ~132.5 132.7 2 21 
Service-producing 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9} 132.4 134.0 134.5) 135.3 6 2.6 
Manufacturing...... 128.8 129.8; 129.8) 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 a2 21 
Nonmanufacturing 128.0 129.2 129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 5 25 

NONunioN.........ecseceeseees 127.7| 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 1.0 3.7 
Goods-producing. 128.3 129.4 130.4) 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 9 3.0 
Service-producing... 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 1.0 4.0 
Manufacturing...... 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 1.0 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing... 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 ah, 29 

127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 i 3.6 

129.5} 130.7} 131.3} 132.1 133.3) 134.7} 136.2} 136.9) 138.3 1.0 3.8 

125.9 127.3 128.3) 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 1.3 3.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. 128.0} 129.1 130.0} 130.6} 131.7) 132.8) 133.9] 135.1 136.4 1.0 3.6 
Other areas 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 4 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UIMON scares ieee ec ins cnnpunss suns cstsesipanianeeeseidanoniaagnsanet eee peeeaegaeseee 122.8; 124.2) 124.8) 125.4) 126.0) 126.9} 128.3] 128.9) 129.6 ES) 2.9 
GOODS -PFOGUCHIAG <2: ss aninninsterassuncessatnanatuapesdotnnesercigh tenn 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 6 3.1 
Service-producing 124.8) 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 2) 2.8 
Manufacturing. 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8] 128.6} 129.6 8 3.2 
INGA erate CHUANG ciscdaetkttaa dana tas ese nics bunr-bees Roan pentane 122.8} 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 A 2.8 

Nonunion 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 V1 4.2 
Goods-producing. 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 1.2 3.6 
Service-producing... 124.6) 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 141 4.3 
Manufacturing...... 126.3} 127.5 128.8] 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5) 135.1 1.2 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing... 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 11 43 

Workers, by region’ 
124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 8 3.0 
124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 8 4.3 
125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 1.3 4.4 
123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 A277 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 1.3 41 
Workers, by area size" 
Metropolitan areas.. 124.6) 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8 11 4.0 
Other areas 123.4) 124.2 125.0 126.5 127.7 128.8 130.4 132.0 132.5 4 3.8 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


a 
Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
Scope of survey (iM O00'S)..........ssccsssscsccresesrereees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PPBIG RURCIN RRNIG osc dsnesiteeeshcdnonsisotwncevanssstecceessesens 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
Paid rest time................00+ 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes per day......... - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave.............-.:.00000- - - - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidays......... 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average days per y 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paid personal leave...... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days per year. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations.......... 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
Paid sick leave......... 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave. - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............s..ss0sess00 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMO NGAHN CSIC. oo. ccccsscsessssasssssnocoveesussncsieseeiond - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities..................csseseeeeeeeeneee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
PIOUS ccncs iecncs ve vevnctnesvesiaccnstrnssecses - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SSO COVENEIG: Son occ nce narnicre cctv nncnsnesssatgnrecascnesers 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
Average monthly contribution...........0..ccccceeeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family coverage ae 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
AVErage MONINY CONMIDUTION..........eeeeeeeenreeeeee ie = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
Participants in life insurance plans 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WRU RAN aa asides pe ssnnet nag eckisiewnvnne Cs anya scessse 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits. a - - - 10 8 4 6 5 
Retiree protection available.............ccsesecesereeeneee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
DAS AVR UNS fre wee tac dacs boncondenS sass eenecee sence anses 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
Early retirement available.............. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 
Terminal earnings formula.................+5 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security, 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - = = 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ITON GORI aierecee cacpreteyscvecsvees ss ee nwoncssssxonscxacsesvnens - - = 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............c.:csecssseeeeseseeeeeee - - - 2 5] 9 10 12 
Reimbursement accounts.... 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 
——————— 


Bae Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in, OG0'S).. =... <nusn.<0-4-caceuns2o-sn0r 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical Care iio<.nscc.sovzscneetasereersnesscatceeascxe 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insuiranCes....:.---ccc<ere«e-+-naeeceneeneesscesoe 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........:ss0scsceeeeeeeeeneeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pal THE MIMO keecns ocnnc- sacs <a snip esevac era semessavorencas 8 9 - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time.............0006 48 49 - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave................5 oes 47 50 50 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE........22..sceseeeeeeeeree 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid! holidays? cSe cssccseecceedetncessenccaeceevacesesennen 84 82 82 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’.........scssescscesesseseseeeesens 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave vee 11 12 13 38 39 38 38 
Average dayS per yeal.........eeeeeecceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid VacatlonS:c.nst-cpscerty-acstevcoreeissevsencccovdacans 88 88 88 72 67 67 66 
PIG SICK BANOS sarereersorntede nat tee neeasiannaeateoaved cess 47 53 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpald leaves crensoste.cenr cess cncpraeszanssccteenekocsanie sss 17 18 - 57 51 59 m= 
Unpaid paternity leave...........s.ssesceccsssessecerseneered 8 7 - 30 33 44 = 
Unpald family |6QV0.....00..0cescentwsnesentsecenvnrensensine - - 47 = = ~ 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............eesceeeee 69 71 66 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care............ 79 80 - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. 83 84 - 78 79 84 81 
Physical xainntesecaccvnc escesesealictes whut sozaseaceas 26 28 - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Selif: cOVOraAGG secre: -veccccexcacnustieecnnnsostavncbouans sotareans 42 47 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution...............ccecceeeees $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage = 67 73 76 71 65 72 71 
Average MONtNly CONTPIDUTION. ...........cceseeeeeeeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..............-......06 64 64 61 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
HRSURANGEL «acest; <wesccevcdnapsnee ttecten we scneass vsvenyie 78 76 79 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits............::::::sssssesereeeeeeed 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTEANCE PIANS. 5 <c.5...5-accetscvasuasctwnccr seeded couastapoan 19 23 20 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUFANGE PIANS,, «.Aietecs accusam celeb avewccte-besat 6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: E 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 54 50 - 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... 95 95 - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 ~ 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................. | 58 54 - 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans............0.++ 31 33 34 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ArrangeMents..........ceseeeeeees 7; 24 23 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............... : 1 2 3 § 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts.. 8 14 19 5 31 50 64 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure P ; 
1996 1997 | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.’ Apr.? 
=a -—+ 
Number of stoppages: | 
Beginning in period............cssecessseeeee 37 29 6 6 0 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 
In effect during period... 38 38 Pi 12 3 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 
Workers involved: | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 273 339 55.8 16.9 0 30.8] 184.5) 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0) 
In effect during period (in thousands). 275 351 60.6 60.5 12.0 41.5} 189.3 30.3 8.6 11.1 2.2 8.0 10.8 21 0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........:0-:see0e4 4,889 4,497; 537.7; 567.4) 231.2} 247.1| 2,075.4 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0) 38.6 215 0.0 
Percent of estimated working time... .02 .01 02 .02 .01 01 .08 .00 .00 .00 .00 () .00 .00 .00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


2 Less than 0.005. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 


Series + 
1996 1997 June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items... ct 156.9 160.5 160.3) 160.5} 160.8] 161.2) 161.6) 161.5) 161.3) 161.6} 161.9) 162.2} 162.5} 162.8) 163.0 
153.7 157.7) 157-1 157.5} 158.1 158.4) 158.7} 158.9) 159.1 160.3} 159.8} 160.1] 160.2} 160.7) 160.6 
153.3 157.3) 156.6] 157.0} 157.6| 157.9) 158.2) 158.5} 158.7; 159.9} 159.4) 159.7) 159.8} 160.3) 160.1 
154.3 158.1] 157.3} 157.7} 158.5} 158.6] 159.0) 159.1] 159.2} 161.0} 160.0} 160.2) 160.2) 160.7) 160.5 


Food and beverages. 


Food at home.. 


Cereals and bakery products.... i 174.0 177.6 178.2 178.3 178.6 178.1 178.4 178.0 178.4 179.0 179,7 179.6 180.2 180.5 181.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... rl 144.8 148.5} 147.9] 148.2) 149.1] 149.1] 148.9) 149.3] 148.4) 148.3) 147.5) 147.2] 146.3) 1462) 1463 
Dairy and related products’ a, “4 142.1 145.5 144.1 143.3 143.4 143.5 145.7 147.0 147.8 148.3 147.7 148.4 148.5 148.1 148.1 
Fruits and vegetables " 183.9 187.5| 183.7; 184.6 187.3] 188.1) 188.5| 189.5) 191.3) 202.1; 193.8} 196.1| 197.5) 203.9) 198.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
Wiaherials 6.36 occhacs a seascnaerceansteeotornrean 128.6 133.4 134.8] 136.3} 136.7/ 136.7] 136.6] 134.7) 133.1] 134.1/ 134.8) 134.2) 133.9) 132.9) 132.8 
Other foods at home... 2 142.9 147.3 147.8 148.6 148.7 148.9 149.0 147.7 147.7 148.7 149.1 149.5 149.6 149.3 150.4 
Sugar and sweets a 143.7 147.8 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.5 148.2 147.4 147.9 150.3 149.6 150.8 150.1 149.5 150.5 
Fats and oils... aH 140.5 141.7 141.6 141.4 141.4 142.0 141.7 140.4 140.3 140.5 141.5 142.2 140.7 141.2 143.3 
Other foods.... ait 156.2 161.2 161.2 161.3 161.8 161.9 162.5 161.5 162.8 163.6 164.2 164.3 165.0 164.7 165.6 
Other miscellaneous foods’. a = - - - - - - -| 100.0] 100.4) 100.4} 101.5] 101.7) 101.4; 102.5 


152.7 157.0] 156.6) 157.1 157.4] 157.8| 158.2} 158.6; 159.0} 159.2) 159.6) 159.9} 160.2} 160.6) 160.7 


- = - = - = - -| 100.0) 100.1 100.4) 100.3; 100.6) 100.6; 101.0 
158.5 162.8] 162.7} 162.9] 163.2) 163.5) 163.7/ 163.7) 164.0) 164.6) 165.0) 165.1 165.2} 165.2) 165.5 


152.8 156.8| 156.9} 157.5} 157.6) 157.7] 157.7| 157.7) 157.7} 158.3} 158.8) 159.2) 159.5) 159.7) 160.6 
171.0 1763) 176.0} “V77.0) 177.5) W772), WEB Miran ASA 179.2} 180.1 180.8; 181.0} 181.2) 181.8 
162.0 166.7} 166.4 166.8/ 167.3) 167.8} 168.2) 168.7| 169.1 169.5) 169.9) 170.3) 170.7) 171.1 171.7 


Food away from home’. 
Other food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages... 
HOUSING: csc0-ss-nnsccanseaks 
SSHGHO MG sncsrusedsyexsavnnseenncenes 
Rent of primary residence. 


Lodging away from Homleckensrccten Bees = = = = a = = -| 100.0) 105.1] 109.3} 111.2} 110.2) 108.7) 109.6 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence? 176.8 181.9 181.4 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.2 184.7 185.1 185.5 185.9 186.4 186.8 187.4 
Tenants! and household insurance’. ay = = = = - - - -}| 100.0} 100.3) 100.2; 100.3) 100.4 99.6 99.1 

Fuels and utilities a 127.5 130.8 131.9 132.1 131.4) 132.1 130.8 131.1 130.0 128.8 127.4) 127.1 127.0 127.9 131.2 


115.2 117.9] 119.8) 119.6) 1186] 119.7} 117.4) 117.7] 115.8] 114.5) 112.8) 112.5) 112.3) 113.2) 116.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. =| 99.2 99.8 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 95.3 96.6 97.2 96.4 95.2 94.4 92.8 91.8 89.5 

Gas (piped) and electricity au 122.1 125.1 127.5| 127.8) 126.7) 128.1 125.1 125.3] 123.0) 121.6) 119.7) 119.4] 119.4) 120.5) 124.7 
Household furnishings and operations............ 124.7 125.4) 125.7; 125.6} 125.2) 125.4) 125.4) 125.2) 125.1 125.6} 126.1| 126.3) 127.0} 126.6) 126.7 
Apparel 131.7 132.9] 132.4 130.2! 130.0) 133.0) 134.9) 134.7) 131.6] 129.8] 181.9} 1349} 135.8) 135.3) 132.5 
Men's and boys' apparel... sd 127.7 130.1 129.0} 128.0} 128.9) 131.4) 133.1) 133.0) 131.2) 129.8) 130.8) 133.6). 133.4) 133.5] 131.0 
Women's and girls! apparel..........:csssserereseeeeeee 124.7 126.1 125.6} 121.1 120.3} 126.0} 128.3) 128.8) 123.6) 120.2 124.3] 129.9} 130.9} 129.7) 125.8 


Infants! and toddlers’ apparel’. _| 129.7} 129.0} 132.9} 131.3] 127.3] 126.7} 126.2) 126.0} 125.8) 1248] 123.1] 124.4) 1266| 126.9) 1247 
Footwear...... 126.6] 127.6] 126.3) 125.9] 126.3) 127.4] 130.6] 129.3] 128.2} 127.4] 126.6| 126.5} 127.9] 128.3) 128.2 
Transportation 143.0| 144.3] 144.0/ 143.7; 143.8] 144.3] 144.5] 143.9] 143.2} 142.7] 142.1] 141.4) 141.5] 142.0] 141.7 


Private transportation... 140.0 141.0} 140.7/ 140.1 140.8] 141.0} 140.9] 1406] 140.0) 139.3) 138.4] 137.5} 137.7} 138.4) 138.2 


New and used motor vehicles”. a =) -| 100.6; 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.6 99.9} 100.0} 100.2; 100.2) 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.7 
New vehicles ca 143.7 144.3} 144.2| 143.7} 143.0] 142.7) 143.3) 144.0) 144.1 144.4] 144.4) 144.4) 144.3) 143.3) 142.6 
Used cars and trucks’. eH 157.0 151.1 151.8} 149.9} 148.5) 148.2} 147.9} 147.6) 147.9) 148.1 148.4) 147.3) 148.2) 150.0) 150.9 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repai 
Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commoditie: 
Medical care services. 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services. 


106.3 106.2) 105.9) 103.9) 107.6) 109.3) 106.7) 104.6) 101.9 97.8 94.1 90.9 91.7 94.7 94.8 
105.9 105.8} 105.4) 103.5} 107.4| 109.2} 106.5} 104.1 101.3 97.2 93.5 90.3 91.1 94.2 94.3 
102.2 101.9] 101.7} 102.3] 101.8) 101.7} 101.4) 101.6) 101.4) 101.3) 101.4) 101.2) 100.5) 100.6) 101.0 
158.4 162.7; 162.6] 162.9] 163.3| 163.5] 163.9] 164.0) 164.7) 165.0) 165.5} 165.7| 165.7; 165.9} 166.5 
181.9 186.7; 186.6] 189.4 183.4| 186.0] 190.9] 185.9) 184.3} 187.1) 191.2} 193.7) 193.4) 190.4) 188.2 
228.2 234.6] 234.4 234.8) 235.2} 235.4 235.8| 236.4) 237.1) 238.1) 239.3) 239.8) 240.7) 241.4| 242.0 
210.4 215.3] 216.0) 216.0) 215.5} 215.3] 215.6) 215.8) 216.8) 217.6; 2184) 2185) 220.2) 221.5) 2221 
232.4 239.1| °238.7| 239.2! 239.8] 240.0) 240.5} 241.2] 241.8} 242.9) 244.2) 2448) 245.4) 245.9) 246.5 
208.3 215.4 215.5} 215.9} 216.3) 216.4) 216.8) 217.1) 217.5] 2185) 219.7) 220.4) 221.1) 221.7| 2225 
269.5 278.4 277.4| 278.1| 279.0| 279.4] 280.2} 281.3} 282.5} 283.5] 285.2) 285.2} 285.6) 285.6) 285.8 

= = 99.8 99.8; 100.0 99.9; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.3) 100.7; 101.0; 101.1 101.0) 101.2 

- - 99.6 99.9} 100.0 99.9 99.9) 100.3) 100.0) 100.6) 101.2} 101.4) 101.4] 101.2} 101.2 

- = 97.7 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.9; 100.1 100.1 

= = 95.9 96.2 97.8 99.6 99.9 99.9; 100.0} 100.3; 100.4; 100.5; 100.7; 100.9) 100.8 
226.9 238.4| 237.2) 237.7) 240.0] 241.5) 242.4) 242.4 242.8) 245.1) 246.9) 247.5) 248.8) 248.9| 248.6 


Recreation® 
Video and audio" 2 
Education and communication* 


Education? .....ccccssssssoneeeeses 
Educational books and supplies... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 267.1 280.4] 277.0} 281.9] 287.5} 288.2) 288.3; 288.5} 289.2} 289.2} 289.2} 289.5) 290.0) 290.5] 290.4 
Gominunleation =e ee - -| 100.7; 100.6 99.8 99.8; 100.0} 100.1; 100.0 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.4 
Information and information processing’ - - 100.8 100.7 99.8 99.8 100.0 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.3 
Telephone services’ Bien ha ae eae = = = I = = - -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.4; 100.5; 101.1) 101.4 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’*............... 57.2 50.1 49.9 49.1 48.2 48.5 48.9 47.6 47.4 46.2 44.3 43.4 42.8 41.5 40.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'* a - - - - - - - -| 100.0/ 969) 91.3; 9887) 866) 827) 80.0 


Other goods and services.. 
Tobacco and smoking products. 


215.4 224.8; 223.1) 223.5) 225.7) 228.1) 229.4) 229.9} 230.1) 231.3) 233.1) 232.4) 234.7) 236.7) 236.4 
232.8 243.7| 241.3] 242.0] 243.4 246.5) 250.2} 250.7; 251.2) 253.8) 261.2) 254.1 263.5) 270.0) 266.9 
150.1 152.7} 152.8} 152.6] 152.5} 152.7} 153.3] 154.3) 154.0] 1546} 155.0} 155.5) 155.9) 1566) 1568 
144.3 144.2} 1442) 143.7) 143.5) 143.7) 144.5) 146.1 145.3) 146.1 146.7) 147.3) 147.3) 149.3) 149.2 
156.6 162.4) 162.6) 162.5) 162.7) 162.7; 163.4| 163.5] 163.9 164.3) 164.3) 164.7| 165.2) 165.4) 165.3 
215.6 226.1| 226.5| 226.9/ 228.6] 228.4) 228.9) 229.5) 230.0} 230.9) 232.1) 232.8) 233.5) 234.0) 234.7 


Personal care’ 
Personal care products 


Personal care services .. 
Miscellaneous personal services. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


sea Annual average 1997 1998 
woe 1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. _ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Commodity and service group: lig ] 

Commodities. 139.9 141.8 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.4 142.3 141.7 141.6 141.5 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8 
Food and beverages. 153.7 157.7 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9] 159.1) 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 
Commodities less food and beverages. 131.5 132.2} 132.0) 131.0) 131.3] -132.2) 132.5} 132.2) 131.2} 130.5) 130.5 130.4) 131.0) 131.3] 130.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages 133.0 134.6) 134.2} 132.9) 133.8) 135.5) 135.8) 135.3} 133.5} 132.0) 132.1 132.1 133.0} 134.0} 133.0 
131.7 132.9 132.4 130.2 130.0 133.0 134.9 134.7 131.6 129.8 131.9 134.9 135.8 135.3 132.5 

Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
and apparel 138.6 140.6 140.1 139.3 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6) 139.5 138.1 137.2 135.6 136.6 138.4 138.2 
Durables.... 129.4 128.7 129.0 128.3 127.7 127.6 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.2 128.2 128.0 128.1 127.6 127.4 
Services 174.1 179.4 179.3 180.1 180.3 180.6 181.0 181.0 181.0! 181.8 182.4 182.9 183.2 183.4 184.2 
Rent of shelter? 178.0 183.4 183.1 184.1 184.7 184.4 185.0 185.0 185.3 186.5 187.5 188.1 188.4 188.6 189.3 
Transporatation services. 180.5 185.0 184.5 185.6 184.3 184.7 186.9 186.2 186.0 187.1 187.9 188.4 188.3 187.8 187.1 
NWR SOMOS oases ncrscs xaronhcc-nynceoncttastetanspsteus de | 201.4 209.6} 208.8) 209.1 210:7) 212.2| 212.7) 212.7| 218.1! 213.7) 214.4] 215.1 215.6) 216.1 216.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 157.5 161.1 161.0 161.1 161.3; 161.8 162.2 162.1 161.8 161.9 162.3 162.6 163.0 163.3 163.5 
All items less shelter. 152.8 155.9 155.7 155.6 155.9} 156.6 156.9 156.8 156.4 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.9 157.3 157.3 
All items less medical care. 152.8 156.3) 156.1 156.3} 156.6) 157.1 157.4 157.3} 157.0 157.3 157.5 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.6 
Commodities less food. 132.6 133.4) 133.3 132.3) 132.6 133.5 133.8 133.5} 132.6 131.9 131.9 131.8 132.4] 132.7 132.1 
Nondurables less food.... 134.5 136.3} 135.9 134.7} 135.5 137.2 137.4 137.0 | 135.3 133.9 134.1 134.1 135.0 135.9 134.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 139.5 141.8) 141.4 140.8) 142.1 143.0} 142.5 141.9 141.0 139.8} 138.9 137.5 138.4; 140.1 139.9 
Nondurables. 143.5 146.4, 145.8 145.4) 146.1 147.1 147.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 
Services less rent of shelter? 182.5 188.1 188.1 188.8 188.7 189.5 189.8 189.8) 189.5 189.9 190.1 190.6 190.8 191.1 192.1 
Services less medical care services.... 168.7 173.9 173.8 174.6 174.8 175.1 175.5 175.4 175.4 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4 177.6 178.4 
110.1 VTS 112.3 111.4 112.5 113.9 111.5 110.7 108.4 105.9 103.2 101.6 101.9 103.8 105.7 
All items less energy. 163.1 167.1 166.7 167.0 167.3 167.6 168.3 168.3 168.3 169.0 169.6 170.1 170.4 170.5 170.5 
All items less food and energy 165.6 169.5 169.2 169.5 169.6 170.0 170.8 170.8 170.7 171.2 172.1 172.6 173.0 173.1 173.0 
Commodities less food and energy.. 141.3 142.3 142.2 141.5 141.2 142.0 142.7 142.8 142.1 142.0 142.7 143.1 143.8 143.6 142.8 
Energy commodities... 105.7 105.7} 105.2 103.1 106.2 107.7); 105.7 103.9 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 
Services less energy... 179.4 185.0 184.6 185.4) 185.8} 186.0 186.7 186.7| 186.9 187.9 188.8 189.4 189.7 189.8} 190.3 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 154.1 157.6 157.4) 157.5 157.8 158.3 158.5 158.5 158.2 158.4) 158.5 158.7 159.1 159.5 159.7 
Food and beverages. 153.2 157.2 156.6 157.0 157.6 157.8 158.1 158.3; 158.5} 159.6 159.2 159.4 159.5 159.9 159.9 
152.8 156.8 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.7 157.9 158.1 159.3 158.8 159.1 159.1 159.6 159.5 
Food at home. 153.5 157.2 156.5 156.9 157.6 157.7 158.0 158.1 158.2 159.9 158.9 159.2 159.1 159.6 159.4 
Cereals and bakery products 173.6 177.3 177.9 177.9 178.2 177.7 178.0 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4) 179.3 179.9 180.3 181.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 144.5 148.2 147.5 148.0 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 145.8 145.9 
Dairy and related products’ 141.9 145.2 143.8 143.0} 143.0 143.2 145.5 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 147.8 147.7 
Fruits and vegetables. 183.1 186.6 183.1 184.0; 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4; 190.0; 200.9 192.4 194.8 196.3} 202.8 197.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 128.1 132.3 133.6 134.9 135.2 135.2 135.2 133.3 131.7 132.9 133.6} 133.1 132.7 131.6 131.6 
Other foods at home... “142.6 146.8 147.2 147.9 148.0 148.2 148.4 147.0 147.1 148.1 148.5 148.9 148.9 148.7 149.8 
Sugar and sweets.. 143.6 147.7) 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.4 148.0 147.3) 147.7 150.2 149.5} 151.0 150.0 149.4 150.5 
Fats and oils. ae 140.3 141.4 141.3 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4 141.4 141.9 140.4 141.1 143.1 
MOE UMSEET ROR Seton Taino cbsesusosesceaacened 156.0 161.1 160.9 161.2 161.6 161.8 162.3 161.3 162.7 163.6 164.1 164.3 165.0 164.6 165.5 
Other miscellaneous foods’ - - - - - - - - 100.0 100.5 100.5 101.8 101.7 101.5 102.5 
Food away from home! 152.6 157.0 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.8 158.2 158.6 159.0 159.3 159.6 159.9 160.2 160.6 160.8 
Other food away from home! = = = = - = - -| 100.0} 100.1 100.3} 100.3} 100.6} 100.6) 101.0 
Alcoholic beverages 157.9 162.1 162.1 162.2 162.5 162.6 162.8 162.8 163.1 163.6 163.9 164.0 164.2 164.1 164.3 
Housing.... 149.6 153.4) 153.6 154.1 154.2 154.4; 154.4) 154.5 154.4; 154.8 155.1 155.5 155.8 156.1 157.0 
Shelter... ts 166.2 171.2 170.9 171.7 172.3 172.2 172.7 172.8 173.1 173.9 174.6 175.2 175.5 175.7| 176.4 
Rent of primary residence............ccceceseseeeseee 161.6 166.3; 166.0 166.5} 167.0} 167.5} 167.9 168.4) 168.8) 169.2 169.6 170.0 170.3 170.8 171.3 
Lodging away from hone kn. = - - - - - - - 100.0 104.8 108.6 110.8 110.3 108.6 110.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®| 161.2) 165.8] 165.4] 166.0) 166.5] 167.0} 167.4| 167.9| 168.3} 168.7} 169.1; 169.5] 169.9] 170.2} 170.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance". - - - - - - - -| 100.0] 100.4) 100.2} 100.5} 100.5| 99.7) 99.3 
Fuels and utilities 127.2 130.5 131.7 131.9 131.2 131.9 130.6 130.9 129.7 128.6 127.1 126.9 126.9 127.9 131.3 
114.7 117.3 119.2 119.1 118.1 119.3 116.8 117.3 115.2 113.9 112.2 111.9) 111.8 112.9 116.5 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.0 99.6 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 90.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.6 124.6 127.0 127.3 126.2 127.6 124.6 124.9 122.4 121.0 119.2 118.9 118.9 120.2 124.5 
Household furnishings and operations 123.2 123.9) 124.2 124.1 123.7 123.9 123.9 123.7| 123.6 124.1 124.7} 125.0 125.6 125.2 125.2 
Apparel .... 130.9 132.1 131.8 129.8 129.4 132.1 133.9 133.6 130.3 128.7 130.4 133.0 134.0 133.7 131.0 
Men's and boys' apparel. 127.4 129.9 128.8 128.0 128.8 131.2 132.4 132.7 130.7 129.4 130.1 132.8 132.9 133.1 130.7 
Women's and girls' apparel 123.6 124.9) 124.8 120.6 119.6 124.6 126.8 127.0 121.5] 118.5 122.3 127.3 128.3 127.4 123.4 
Infants' and toddlers! apparel 130.8 130.1 133.8 132.0 128.4 128.3 127.7 127.1 126.5 125.3 123.1 124.5 126.9 127.4 125.4 
Footwear... 127.6 128.5) 127.2 126.8 127.3 128.3 131.8 130.4 129.2 128.4 127.4) 127.1 128.4 129.0 128.8 
Transportation. 142.8 143.6 143.4 142.9 143.3 143.6 143.6 143.1 142.4 141.7 140.9 140.1 140.3 141.1 140.9 
Private transportation. 140.7 141.3 141.1 140.4 141.1 141.4 141.1 140.8 140.1 139.3 138.4 137.4] 137.7 138.6 138.5 
New and used motor vehicles’ om -| 100.9 100.2 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.9 100.0 100.1 100.2 100.0 100.1 100.1 100.0 
New vehicles 145.5 145.4 144.9 144.3 144.0 144.7 145.1 145.3 145.6 145.5 145.6 145.5 144.5 143.8 
Used cars and trucks! 152.6 153.3} 151.4 149.9} 149.7 149.4 149.2 149.5 149.7 149.9 148.8 149.5 151.3 152.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Seri Annual average 1997 1998 
ig 1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June 
Motor fuel 106.3 106.2 105.9 104.0 107.7 709.2 06.6] 104.4 101.7 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 95.0 95.0 
Gasoline (all types)... 105.9 105.8 105.5 103.6 107.6 109.2 106.3 104.0 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 94.5 94.5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............++ 101.3 101.0] 100.8] 101.5} 101.0} 100.8) 100.6; 100.7} 100.8; 100.7; 100.9} 100.7 99.9 99.9} 100.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 159.3 163.7 163.7 164.0 164.2 164.5 164.9 165.1 165.7 166.0 166.5 166.7 166.8 167.0 167.6 
Public transportation... 179.6 184.2| 184.0) 186.2} 181.6] 183.5] 187.8} 183.9) 182.5} 184.7) 187.9} 190.2) 190.1 187.4; 185.5 

Medical care.......... 227.6 234.0| 233.8] 234.2) 234.6) 234.7) 235.2} 235.8] 236.5| 237.4 238.7| 239.1) 239.9) 240.6) 241.4 
Medical care commodities 207.8 212.6 213.4) 213.3) 212.5| 2125) 212.9) 213.1) 214.1) 214.7) \215.4| 215.5} 217.0} 2183) 218.9 
Medical care services... 232.1 238.8) 238.4] —238.9| 239.5} 239.7) 240.3} 240.8) 241.6] 242.5) 244.0) 2445) 245.1; 245.6) 246.4 

Professional services... 209.5 216.7| 216.8; 217.2| 217.7| 217.8) 218.1] 2185] 2189) 219.8) 221.0) 221.8) 222.5) 223.2) 224.1 
Hospital and related ServiCeS...........-sseeseeeeeee| 266.5 274.7| 273.6| 274.4) 275.2} 275.6) 276.4) 277.4, 278.7) 279.6) 281.4) 281.4) 281.7} 281.7) 282.0 

Recreation - - 99.8 99.8) 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.0) 100.0}; 100.3) 100.7; 101.0} 101.0} 100.9) 101.0 
Videciandandios - - 99.5; 100.0} 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.3} 100.0) 100.5} 101.2] 101.4) 101.4) 101.1 101.1 

Education and communication“... - - 97.9 98.1 98.5 99.7 99.9) 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 99.8; 100.0; 100.1 100.3} 100.3 
Education? ...........-. - - 95.9 96.2 97.6 99.6 99.8 99.9] 100.0) 100.3} 100.4) 100.5} 100.7) 100.9) 100.9 

Educational books and supplies... 228.2 240.4 239.6} 240.1) 241.9] 243.9) 244.7| 244.7) 245.2} 247.5) 249.4; 250.0) 251.2; 251.3} 250.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care 261.0 274.6| 270.6| 271.4) 275.7| 281.5| 282.1] 282.3) 282.7| 283.5) 283.5) 283.9) 284.4) 284.9) 284.7 
Communication sane. paeeee cee - -| 100.7; 100.6 99.7 99.8 99.9) 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 
Information and information processing’ 2 - -| 100.7] 100.7 99.7 99.8 99.9) 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 
Telephone services’ 2 - - - - - - - -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.4; 100.5) 101.2) 101.4 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services "............... 57.7 $1.1 50.9 50.1 49.3 49.5 50.1 49.3 48.9 47.7 45.8 44.8 441 42.6 41.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ 2 - - - - - - - -| 100.0 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.5 

Other goods and services... 5 212.2 221.6] 219.9] 220.3] 222.1) 224.6} 226.1) 226.7| 226.9) 228.2) 230.6] 229.3) 232.3) 234.8) 234.0 
Tobacco and smoking Products..........ceeceseeeeee 232.5 243.3; 240.9] 241.7) 243.0) 246.1 249.9} 250.5) 250.9) 253.6) 261.1 253.7| 263.6) 270.1 266.8 
Personal care’ 150.1 152.6] 152.7) 152.4 152.4] 152.6) 153.3) 154.3] 153.9} 154.5} 155.0) 155.5} 155.9) 156.7) 156.8 

Personal care products’ 145.0 145.1] 145.0) 144.6] 144.4 144.7| 145.4] 147.1] 146.1] 147.0] 147.6] 148.2] 148.4) 150.5} 150. 

Personal care services’ 156.6 162.5] 162.7; 162.6) 162.8; 163.0} 163.5) 163.7; 164.1 164.5} 164.5) 164.9} 165.5] 165.7| 165.6 

Miscellaneous personal services... 214.7 225.2| 225.4] 225.6] 227.2) 227.3| 227.7| 228.3} 228.9) 229.8) 231.1} 231.7} 232.5| 233.0) 233.6 
Commodity and service group: 

GORMMOGIHOSIES. foe nccz cvcerecanviurevnccstecsncssoeveuceroneebaced 139.9 141.8 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.3 1424 141.6 141.4 141.3 141.1 141.6 142.1 141.7 
Food and beverages 153.2 157.2 156.6 157.0 157.6 157.8 158.1 158.3 158.5 159.6 159.2 159.4 159.5 159.9 159.9 
Commodities less food and beverages... 131.8 132.4] 132.3] 131.3] 131.6) 132.5} 132.7) 132.3] 131.3} 130.5) 130.5} 130.1 130.9] 131.4) 130.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages.. 132.8 134.5} 134.1 132.9) 133.9} 135.5) 135.7) 135.1 133.1 131.5} 131.5) 131.2) 132.3) 1336) 1325 
Apparel ...... 130.9 132.1 131.8) 129.8} 129.4) 132.1 133.9] 133.6} 130.3) 128.7) 130.4) 133.0; 134.0} 133.7) 131. 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 138.3 140.4 139.9 139.1 140.8 141.9 141.2 140.5 139.3 137.6 136.7 134.8 136.0 138.2 137.8 

Durables.......... 129.2 128.4) 128.6] 128.0} 127.4) 127.2} 127.3] 127.38] 127-.5| 127.7) © 127:7) 127-5) 127-6) endl eaere 

SORVICOS or aac senenctaxssccaeircerrensaseceerneecaeeemimstereene 174.1 176.5| 176.4) 177.1 177.4| 177.7) 178.0) 178.1 178.2} 178.7) 179.1 179.6] 179.9} 180.3) 181.1 
Rent of shelter” 159.9 164.7; 164.5) 165.3) 165.8); 165.8} 166.2} 166.3) 166.6] 167.4) 168.1 168.6} 169.0| 169.2} 169.€ 
Transporatation services 178.3 182.6} 182.0) 182.9) 182.1 182.3} 184.2} 184.0) 183.9} 184.9) 185.3) 185.8} 185.7) 185.4) 184s 
Other services 198.1 206.4 205.7| 205.9 207.4| 209.0} 209.4) 209.5) 209.9} 210.5) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 213.0) 213.4 

Special indexes: 

All items less food... 154.3 157.6} 157.5) 157.5} 157.8); 158.4; 158.6) 158.5) 158.1 158.1 158.4] 158.5) 159.0} 159.4) 159. 
All items less shelter... 151.0 154.0 153.8 153.6 153.9 154.6 154.8 154.7 154.2 154.2 154.1 154.2 154.6 165.1 155.1 
All items less medical care 150.7 154.0 153.8 153.8 154.2 154.7 154.9 154.9 154.5 154.7 154.8 154.9 155.3 155.7 165.s 
Commodities less food......... 132.8 133.6] 133.5} 132.5) 132.9} 133.7) 133.9} 133.5) 132.5) 131.8) 131.8) 131.5} 132.2; 132.7) 132.1 
Nondurables less f00d..........:c:00+: 134.3 136.2 135.8 134.7 135.6 137.1 137.3 136.7 135.0 133.5 133.5 133.2 134.2 135.5 134.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 139.3 141.6} 141.1 140.4, 141.9] 142.9) 142.4) 141.7) 140.7} 139.2) 138.3) 136.6) 137.8) 139.7) 139.4 
Nondurables 143.3 146.2 145.7 145.3 146.0 147.0 147.2 147.0 146.2 145.9 145.6 145.6 146.2 147.1 146.£ 
Services less rent of shelter’... 162.7 167.6; 167.7} 168.2) 168.2; 168.8) 169.0; 169.1 168.8; 169.1 169.2} 169.6) 169.8) 170.2) 171.2 
Services less medical care services.. 166.2 171.2) 171.1 171.8} 172.0) 172.4) 172.7} 172.8) 172.7] 173.2) 173.6) 174.1 174.4) 174.7) 175. 
109.8 111.1 111.8 110.8 112.2 113.5 111.0 110.1 107.7 105.0 102.4 100.8 101.1 103.2 105.( 

160.4 164.1 163.8; 164.0] 164.2! 164.6) 165.2; 165.3) 165.2! 165.8) 166.3) 166.7) 167.1 167.3) 167.2 

All items less food and energy.. 162.3 166.0} 165.8; 165.9) 166.0| 166.5) 167.1 167.2| 167.1 167.5| 168.2) 168.6) 169.1 169.3) 169. 
Commodities less food and energy... wf ® 140.9 141.9) 141.8) 141.1 140.8; 141.5) 142.2) 142.2) 141.5) 141.5) 142.1 142.3) 143.1 143.1 142. 
Energy commodities. 4 105.9 105.9} 105.5) 103.4) 106.7; 108.1 105.8; 104.0} 101.6 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 95.0 94. 
Services lOSS CNELY.........ccsssseesesesseeeeneeeeseee 176.8 182.2| 181.9} 182.6) 183.0) 183.3) 183.9) 184.0) 184.3) 185.1 185.8} 186.4) 186.7 186.9} 187. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
$ Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1997 1998 1997 1998 
1 T 


ule May | June | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| May | June| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


MOSS AVG ASG o eeversscene:--e-cxeressenneesease sevrsensecresed M 160.1; 160.3); 161.9) 162.2; 162.5) 162.8) 163.0} 157.2) 157.4) 158.5] 158.7) 159.1; 159.5} 159.7 


Region and area size* | | 


Northeast urban M 166.8} 167.0} 169.1} 169.3) 169.5) 169.4) 169.6) 164.1) 164.3) 165.9] 166.0} 166.3) 166.4| 166.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 167.5} 167.7); 170.1} 170.2) 170.2) 170.2} 170.4) 163.8) 164.0) 165.8} 165.8) 166.0) 166.1] 166.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. M 100.3] 100.6) 101.4) 101.7} 102.1} 101.8} 101.9} 100.3} 100.5} 101.1) 101.3} 101.5} 101.5] 101.5 

_ Midwest urban* M 156.3] 156.7| 158.0) 158.4] 159.0] 159.4) 159.5} 152.8] 153.1] 154.2} 154.4/ 155.0} 155.6] 155.7 
M 157.0) 157.3} 158.9}; 159.5} 160.1) 160.5) 160.8} 152.7 152.9) 154.2 154.7, 155.4 155.9] 156.2 

Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.5} 100.7} 101.6} 101.6; 101.9) 102.3) 102.2} 100.4) 100.6} 101.4) 101.3) 101.7) 102.1} 101.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 152.2) 152.6] 152.7} 152.9) 153.2) 153.4) 153.3] 150.2} 150.8) 150.8] 150.7} 150.9} 151.3) 151.3 

OOUMHIMBIAN oe pavncsesessstaetctsereseces M 156.6} 157.0] 157.8} 158.2] 158.5) 158.8) 159.1) 155.1) 155.4); 155.7) 156.0) 156.4; 156.7) 157.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 155.5) 155.8) 156.7) 157.2) 157.6) 157.7) 158.4) 153.6) 153.9) 154.3] 154.7] 155.1) 155.3) 155.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. M 101.0} 101.3) 101.6); 101.8) 102.0) 102.2} 102.3) 100.9} 101.1} 101.1) 101.3) 101.5} 101.8) 101.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than M 156.0) 156.3) 157.9} 158.4) 159.1) 159.3) 160.0) 156.3) 156.5) 158.0) 158.2} 159.1) 159.6) 160.4 

West urban M 161.1} 161.0] 163.2} 163.3) 163.6) 164.3) 164.2] 157.8) 157.5) 159.4] 159.4) 159.6) 160.3) 160.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............sssscsesesseeteneeeeeeees M 161.1] 161.1] 163.6) 163.8} 164.2) 165.0} 165.0} 156.1) 156.0} 158.0} 158.1) 158.5) 159.4) 159.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°........cccccceceessseseeseesesese- M 101.5} 101.3) 102.3) 102.3} 102.2) 102.4) 102.3} 101.5! 101.3} 102.2} 102.1) 102.0} 102.2} 102.1 

Size classes: 


144.5} 144.6) 146.4) 146.6) 147.0) 147.3) 147.5) 143.3) 143.5) 144.8) 145.0) 145.4] 145.8} 146.0 
101.7} 101.8) 102.0} 102.2) 102.2) 100.7; 100.9) 101.3) 101.4; 101.6; 101.9) 101.8 
156.4; 156.6) 157.8) 158.1; 158.5) 158.8) 159.2; 155.6) 155.7; 156.8; 156.8) 157.3) 157.8; 158.1 


zzz 
3 
° 
o 
© 
° 


Selected local areas® | 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..............002.cceeeeeeeeeed M 161.1} 161.7; 163.1} 164.1) 164.8) 165.6) 166.0) 155.5) 156.0} 157.4); 158.3) 159.0} 159.9] 160.2 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........---..-.00+4 M 169.5} 159.4; 161.1) 161.4) 161.8) 162.3] 162.2; 154.0} 153.8} 155.0; 155.1] 155.6) 156.2) 156.1 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 169.9) 170.3] 172.7} 173.0) 173.0) 173.0} 173.1) 166.0} 166.2} 168.2) 168.2} 168.5); 168.6) 168.8 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA~-NH—ME-CT.............-0086+4 1 166.7 - -| 171.3 -| 170.9 -| 165.6 - -| 169.3 -| 168.9 - 
Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 155.6 - -| 158.6 -| 159.2 - 147.8 - -| 150.1 —| 151.2 = 
Dallas—Ft Worth, TX..... | -| 151.4 —' 153.0 -| 153.0 - -| 151.4 -| 152.8 -| 152.8 - 
Washington—Baltimore, DO-MD-VA-WV .......csscssssssssesseee 1 100.5 5 —| 101.6 —| 101.5 -| 100.5 = -| 101.3 -| 101.3 = 
PR AATE EIN oe Pe iiee tesa a ilcceencceclccdswaensiiatvneabentenasasesce 2 - -| 159.5 -| 160.8 -| 162.0 - —-| 156.6 -| 157.7 -| 159.3 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, MI. 2 -| 155.0) 158.5 -| 159.1 -| 159.4 -| 149.8) 152.9 -| 153.5 -| 154.0 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........::ssssssseeeeeeeeeeeeeed r -| 144.8) 146.1 -| 146.3 -| 146.4 -| 144.1) 144.7 -| 144.8 —| 145.1 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, Fi. ..------2--cncc....-ssnecsecouccnnscesees 2 157.9 -| 160.2 -| 160.2 —-| 160.2} 155.6 -| 157.3 -| 157.4 -| 157.6 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 166.0} 166.1) 167.0 -| 167.1 -| 168.0; 165.2} 165.3) 166.1 -| 166.5 -| 167.4 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA 2 159.8} 160.0) 163.2 -| 164.6 -| 165.5} 156.8} 157.0) 159.6 -| 160.8 -| 161.7 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA........ 2 - -| 166.5 -| 166.4 -| 167.5 - -| 162.2 -| 161.9 -| 162.8 


a. 


’ Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
M—Every month. FL. ; 
i—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. — Data not available. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
* The "North Central’ region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 


national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 I 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 

All items: 

WAG OX: rraseoessnce cece ces cucteed ectanexoncedacsbrssoaensvsvsenmesteencaeey 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 

PGrCeOnt CHANGO. <5. iodine ccccheasiennsncsasn¥eaatocnecensenads 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages 

Index... 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 15i7t 

Percent change 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 24 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 

INDOX:! ssceceeeu ees 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5) ~152.8 156.8 

Percent change. 3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 PAY (tes 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 

INGOX......sseeeeeeeaee 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 

Percent change. 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -0.2 9 


Transportation: 


Percent change. 5.0 5.6 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 
Medical care: 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
hell 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 
147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
7.8 URE 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
[Lo 2): there Pr aE Er Pe ERE Perr RE nr cE er Eo 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 
PGICOMUCNANG OS cc sncrrccasuivarsconcsieersarseeeeeneneereereer 4.8 §.2 4.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping 
1996 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Finished goods. 131.3 131.8 131.6 131.3 131.7 131.8 132.3 131.7 131.1 130.3 130.2 130.1 130.0 130.4 130.6 * 
Finished consumer goods 129.5 130.2 130.0 129.7 130.3 130.5 130.7 130.1 129.4 128.3 128.2 128.1 127.9 128.6 128.9 
Finished consumer f00dS...........:.ccsee 133.6 134.5 134.0 134.0 134.9 134.7 135.1 134.6 134.4 133.1 133.6 133.4 133.6 133.5 133.6 
Finsned consumer goods 
OXCIUGING FOOUS.........0.0acesssasensussseseropone 127.6 128.2 128.1 127.6 128.1 128.6 128.7 128.0 127.2 126.1 125.6 125.6 125.3 126.4 126.8 
Nondurable goods less food. 123.3 124.3 124.4 124.1 124.8 125.8 124.6 123.9 123.0 | 121.5 120.8 120.9 120.5 122.4 123.0 
Durable goods......... 134.2 133.7 133.4 | 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.7 134.1 133.4 133.4 133.4 133.2 133.2 132.0 132.0 
Capital equipment. 138.3 138.2 138.1 137.8 137.7 137.2 138.5 138.3 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.8 137.3 137.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............-..+-+4 125.7 125.6 125.8 125.5 125.8 126.0 125.5 125.5 125.0 ' 124.2 123.8 123.3 123.3 123.4 123.4 
Materials ana components | 
for manufacturing 128.6 128.3) 128.3) 128.2) 1283) 1283) 128.0/; 1282; 128.0) 127.5) 127.3) 127.0) 127.0) 126.8) 126.4 
Materials for food manufacturing.. 125.3 123.2 122.7 122.3 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.2 123.2} 119.9 121.6 121.0 121.8 123.7 122.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 130.5 129.6 129.0 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.9 130.0 130.2 129.9 129.1 128.6 128.4 128.0 127.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 131.3 132.8 133.7 133.2 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.1 131.4 130.5 130.3 129.8 130.0 129.2 128.2 
Components for manufacturing..........+.0++ 126.9 126.4] 126.4) 126.4] 1262) 1262] 126.0) 126.0) 126.0} 126.0} 126.0) 126.0} 125.9} 125.9] 125.9 
Materials and components 
for construction 143.6 146.5 | 147.0| 147.2) 147.1] 1468] 1464] 1466] 1464; 146.3] 146.4] 146.7] 147.0] 147.0] 146.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 90.0 89.3 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.1 82.2 
Containers. 141.1 136.0 134.2 134.1 133.4 135.4 136.4 138.1 139.9 141.4 141.9 141.6 141.6 141.8 141.5 
Supplies. 135.9 135.9 136.0 135.9 135.8 136.2 135.8 136.1 136.0 135.5 135.3 135.5 134.8 134.8 134.8 
Crude materials for further 
processing, 113.8 111.4 107.1 107.1 107.5 108.5 112.7 114.7 107.8 101.7 100.1 99.4 100.0 100.2 98.5 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 121.5 112.2 111.3 112.0 111.6 110.6 110.1 110.4 109.0 105.5 105.1 106.3 106.2 106.2 105.6 
Crude nonfood materials..............:::ccceeee 104.5 106.4 100.5 99.9 100.9 103.2 110.3 113.4 103.2 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.1 92.4 90.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 130.5 130.9 130.9 130.4 130.7 130.9 131.3 130.8 130.1 129.4 129.0 129.0 128.8 | 129.4 129.6 
Finished energy goods.. 83.2 83.4 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.5 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 76.7 
Finished goods less energy.. 4 139.6 140.2 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 140.3 140.5 140.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy.......| 140.1 141.0} 140.6) 140.3) 140.7} 140.6} 141.8] 141.4] 141.2! 140.8| 141.2} 141.8) 141.3] 141.7] 141.9 
Finished goods less food and energy........ ) 142.0 142.4 142.2 141.9 141.8 141.6 143.0 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.0 143.1 143.3 
Finisnea consumer goods less tood 
ANG OM ONIN artic tank estas caSccactedsss ed sauces es 144.3 145.1| 144.8| 144.4] 144.4| 144.4] 146.0] 145.8] 145.5; 145.7| 146.0] 147.1| 146.2] 146.9] 147.2 
Consumer nondurable goods less tood 
TIC OMB UN raaasenisehis coast ntanss<rsenvescorsaveeseae 151.4 153.4 153.1 153.2 153.3 154.2 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.8 155.3 157.5 156.0 158.2 158.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
125.6 125.7 125.7 125.6 125.8 126.1 125.6 125.6 125.1 124.5 124.1 123.7 123.7 123.8 123.9 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 128.1 125.4 126.4 124.6 124.6 126.0 122.6 124.3 123.5 118.7 118.5 116.9 116.0 116.3 115.7 
Intermediate energy goods. 89.8 89.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.4 79.4 80.0 80.8 81.9 
Intermediate goods less energy. 133.6 133.7 | 183.7 | 133.7) 133.7] 133.8/ 1383.5] 183.8) 133.7] 1333) 133.2) 133.1 132.9 | 132.9] 132.6 
Intermeaiate materials less toods 
ANd ENEMY... pcoenreenterriree SeAveneveee 134.0: 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.1 134.1 134.0 133.7 
Crude energy materials...........ccccseseeseees 85.0 87.3 79.2 79.1 79.7 83.2 92.8 97.1 84.3 74.9 71.7 69.6 71.6 72.0 69.2 
Crude materials less energy. 130.0 123.5 123.1 123.1 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.6 120.1 117.0 116.8 117.2 116.7 116.7 116.0 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 155.8 156.5 157.4 155.6 157.5 156.0 155.0 154.3 | 152.5 150.5 150.7 149.2 147.4 147.5 146.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


: ‘ace Annual average 1997 1998 
I Indus’ 
c oy 1996 | 1997 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
=i + ote 
— | Total mining industries.. | 84.4 86.1| 79.9] 79.5] 80.2} 829] 902) 932] 832] 764|) 736] 722) 73.6) 739) 71.1 


10 Metal mining.............. 92.1 85.8 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.9 74.8 73.5 74.2 74.6 76.0 76.1 74.0 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 91.4 92.2 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 93.2 88.2 90.2 89.7 88.6 88.8 91.8 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).........0004 84.8 87.5 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 93.4 98.0 84.5 76.2 72.0 70.2 72.0 72.3 68.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels 


127.1 128.8} 128.9| 129.2) 129.2} 129.3) 129.6! 129.7] 129.9] 130.6] 131.0) 131.4} 132.0} 132.4) 131.9 


127.1 127.5| 127.2| 126.9] 127.4| 127.3] 127.6| 127.5] 127.0] 126.4| 126.1] 125.9] 126.0] 1263] 126.2 
127.1 127.9| 128.3| 128.0] 128.6] 127.9| 127.5] 127.5] 127.17 125.8 126.0} 125.5] 125.4] 125.8] 126.3 
199.1 210.8} 209.6) 209.4} 209.4} 219.4} 219.4] 2193] 219.3] 219.6 | 223.7 | 223.7| 230.9| 237.7| 238.0 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products.. 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 


22 Textile mill PrOGUCtS............cceeseteeseeeeseeeeseeeees 118.2 118.8 | 118.6] 1188] 1188] 118.9} 119.1] 119.0] 119.2) 119.0} 1193] 119.2) 1196] 119.3} 119.1 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.4] 123.4| 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 123.4) 124.2] 1242) 1244] 1243] 124.5) 1245] 124.7) 124.7 


24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 
25 Furniture and fixtures. 


153.5 158.9} 159.8| 160.1| 159.6] 1589) 157.3] 158.2) 157.9} 157.4] 158.2] 158.2] 158.4] 157.4) 155.5 
136.2 138.2 | 138.2] 1385] 138.3] 1386] 138.6] 1389) 1389] 139.1] 139.3) 139.4} 139.3] 139.6) 139.4 


26 Paper and allied products...........ccsccsseseeseees 138.6 133.5] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 134.1] 134.6] 135.9] 137.3] 137.7] 137.8] 137.5] 137.2] 137.0) 136.7 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 165.6 169.1 | 168.4] 168.7] 168.9] 169.2} 170.7| 171.1] 171.3) 173.2] 173.0) 173.1] 173.8] 174.1] 173.8 
28 Chemicals and allied products. 145.8 147.1| 147.0| 147.1] 147.2| 147.1] 147.3] 147.3} 147.3) 147.3} 147.1] 149.2| 1468] 148.4] 148.9 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.6 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.1 65.6 68.1 70.1 67.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 123.1 122.8] 122.9] 123.0] 123.1] 122.9] 122.7] 122.8] 122.8) 122.7 | 1226] 122.5) 1225] 1225) 122.2 
31 Leather and leather Pproducts..........s:seseseseeeed 134.7 137.1] 136.2] 136.9] 136.9] 137.0} 137.5] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4) 137.3] 137.1] 137.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4] 127.4) 127.4} 1275) 127.5] 127.8] 127.8} 127.7| 127.6| 127.8} 127.9] 1285] 129.1 129.3 
33 Primary metal industri€S.............:cscsecseeeeeee 123.7 124.7] 125.4] 125.2] 125.2] 125.2} 1248] 124.5} 123.9] 123.3) 123.0} 122.7) 1225} 122.0) 121.6 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation CQUIPMENT.........eeeeeeeeeeees 126.2 127.6 | 127.5| 127.7| 127.9| 128.0} 128.1) 128.2] 128.1 | 1283] 128.4) 128.5] 1286] 128.8] 128.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical...........sssseeeees 119.2 118.5 | 1183] 1184] 118.3] 1182] 118.1] 118.0] 118.0) 1181] 118.0] 117.9| 117.9] 117.6) 117.7 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


113.2 111.6} 111.8] 114.7) 114.4} 114.4] 110.8] 110.8) 110.8) 110.8] 110.6) 110.7} 1104] 1104) 110.5 
134.2 134.1} 133.8] 132.8) 132.8] 131.8] 135.0} 134.4) 133.7) 133.8] 134.0] 133.9] 133.9] 132.7 | 132.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:eseesesecsseers 125.0 125.6 | 125.3) 125.7] 125.8) 125.8] 125.7] 125.8] 125.8] 125.6| 125.9} 126.1) 1262| 1264] 126.2 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)......cccescceseeseeneeeeene 127.8 129.0] 129.1] 129.0) 129.1 | 129.2} 129.4] 129.1] 129.1 | 129.6/ 129.6) 129.7] 129.5| 129.6) 129.6 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100).... 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). am 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 


106.3 108.9} 109.0} 109.1} 109.3) 109.4} 109.3) 109.0; 109.4) 110.5} 110.6) 110.7) 111.0] 111.1) 111.4 
132.3 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3} 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3 
103.7 104.2} 104.8] 104.4] 104.7) 103.8} 104.6] 104.1] 103.3) 103.0} 102.7] 102.3) 101.6} 102.4) 103.0 
121.1 125.3 | 1262] 1265] 125.4] 122.5 | 123.7] 123.4] 123.3] 122.6] 123.7] 123.7 | 125.1] 124.7] 1248 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 

a a Ra Rl REARS) (aR TRIED nae SPIE (ERTL ETRE ETI | a a eae | ie ee | ERT A ES 
Index 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
3! + 
Finished goods 

113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 
118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 
65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 
122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

112.0 114.5 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 

112.7 117.9 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 

76.1 85.5 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 

120.2 120.9 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 


103.1 108.9 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 41141 
111.2 113.1 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 
Energy 75.9 85.9 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 
OR Ol aise x statseee scaveseer tno naneneeane a came ae see eee eee nee 95.8 107.3 97.5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
_ [1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
SITC ( 1997 1998 


Industry os 1 1 ~ 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. _ Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


0| Food and live animals. 
i ‘ 01 Meat and meat preparations... 
{ 04| Cereals and cereal preparations... 


98.5 97.8 99.7 99.5 98.5 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3; 90.7 
95.3 95.7; 96.2 95.2 | 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.7 
x 92.3 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.6 | 104.3] 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 97.2 


Ny 
foe) 
a 
o 
© 
Po 
io 
oO 
(a) 
io 
fon) 
o 
o 
fo} 
m 
SF, 


93.4 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9, 87.8 ‘ H J 
100.8 96.0 98.3 | 100.1 101.6} 103.6} 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 
134.6 | 1286) 120.5 | 1202) 1083) 1182) 1165) 110.8; 113.1 108.4} 105.4} 106.7! 102.6 

93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 | 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.5} 82.2 


21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.... 
24) Cork and wood 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 
| 26| Textile fibers and their waste 
| 27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


| 
i 
| 2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
| 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 110.9 110.9 111.2 111.8 112.6 112.0 112.8 109.4 108.5 106.2 104.8 104.8 103.2 
32 Coal, coke, and Driquettes............ssscecseseseceesssnecesenseres 102.0 101.6 101.6 101.9 102.2 101.8 101.3 101.0 101.0 101.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 119.4| 120.9} 121.3) 121.8} 121.3} 120.1) 119.0} 116.0} 114.3) 110.5) 1086} 1089] 107.0 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS...............-.+ 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9 106.8 106.5 104.5 101.3 | 100.8 101.4 106.6 108.8 


} 

| 5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
| 54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
‘ 55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations... 
| 57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........ 

3 | 58 

| 59 

| 

| 


102.9 | 103.1 102.6 | 103.7 | 103.6) 102.1 101.9) 101.3] 102.0} 101.5] 101.2) 101.4} 101.4 
97.1 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 89.8 
99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7) 100.3 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 


Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 


Chemical materials and products, 1.€.5. ......c:ssseseeees 103.9| 103.9] 104.0) 103.6 103.4/ 103.0) 101.9] 101.9] 101.8] 100.5] 101.8] 100.4] 100.6 
| 
| | 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.1 97.8 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .....cccsccsesessscsessecesnsesterseeses 103.2 103.1 102.2 101.9 102.2 102.1 102.1 101.8 | 101.8 102.1 101.9 101.6 101.9 
| | 64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
it and paperboard 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 83.9 83.6 


104.5} 104.6} 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3} 107.0} 107.0} 106.9) 106.8 
92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 92.9 87.5 


66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68) Nonferrous metals. 


100.5} 100.6} 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.6 
106.0} 105.9] 106.2] 106.2) 1062; 1063; 1062| 1068; 106.7} 1068; 107.0} 107.0] 107.1 


| 7| Machinery and transport equipment.. 
| 71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 


| 72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 104.2 104.1 104.4 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.9 104.6 105.1 105.0 104.8 105.1 105.1 
| 74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
| BAG AICTE DOIAB «12a ssaesnnesacnecznsosiecnenssenensaserssneoad 105.2 105.0 105.3 105.2 105.4 105.4 105.4 105.6 105.6 105.8 105.9 106.2 106.1 
| , 75| Computer equipment and office MACHINES..........ccceecees 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 78.9 76.2 
| 76; Telecommunications and sound recording and 
. reproducing apparatus and equipmMent..........:seeeee 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.8! 98.8 


96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 
102.0 | 101.9) 101.7} 101.8} 101.9] 102.0; 102.0} 101.9} 101.8} 101.9) 101.9} 101.9 


77| — Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
78| Road vehicles. 

| 87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. “e HH i KE 7 103.3 | 103.3 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
(1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


a ———————————————————— 


siTc 1997 1998 
Industry ——- 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0] Food and live animals..............:..sssssseessseesenseareeesenees 103.7} 100.5} 100.9} 101.3} 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 98.0 
01| Meat and meat preparationS...........seccsessecsnsesecseesessneess 101.9] 101.9] 104.2} 103.9] 102.7] 102.7] 104.2} 101.3} 101.3) 101.2] 101.7] 101.3 98.3 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............:csccesesescesssssssesssesnsenss 103.6 | 104.4] 1046] 104.5] 107.4] 107.3] 105.6) 105.4] 106.4| 107.1) 107.4] 107.2} 109.4 


05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 101.7 101.2 103.2 103.4 103.1 103.8 102.5 102.9 93.8 95.7 100.8 99.0 103.6 


07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


LUNE] { 16] sr moeceeeenicce @opnd rosa: Goeeeeaaooecnaq ace wecpotes eter 118.4 99.6 97.5 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 
1| Beverages and toDacco.......ccsccsscsrenresncntrensseneresees 107.5| 107.7| 107.7| 107.8} 107.9] 108.4) 108.6 | 109:04 109.5; 109.2} 109.2} 109.3} 109.6 
14 BOVBLAGOS eects. sieaata vest nonsavernshesatassutwasuatarcaastveycinbizevsvanra 104.0} 104.2) 104.2} 104.3) 104.4 | 105.4 105.2) 105.4] 105.9] 105.8) 105.8} 105.9} 106.3 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
23|} Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
24 Cork and wood..........+ 
25 Pulp and waste paper.. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. .. 


97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.5 
83.9 (aegis 77.2 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 
122.5} 123.3] 120:9| 121.2) 11364 114.0} 113.1 109.7 | 110.0) 110.6] 110.1 106.6 | 101.2 
65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 65.3 
105.8 | 104.6| 104.7] 104.5] 103.7) 102.5] 102.3} 100.3) 100.0} 100.4} 100.7} 100.8 98.5 
97.3} 102.1 101.8} 103.1 113.2) 104.8] 107.0} 1086) 1582/ 110.0} 102.0/ 116.0) 113.1 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............] 104.6 104.4 106.2 107.0 113.1 111.8 103.3 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 81.0 78.7 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 104.0 | 103.0} 105.1 105.5 | 111.5} 107.8) 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 77.0 74.6 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..........ccccecsceceseseseseeeeeees 113.3} 119.8] 119.7] 123.7] 132.0] 149.7] 133.4) 127.4} 117.3) 114.7| 113.4 114.3 | 112.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. . 
52 Inorganic CheMicals...........seeeecereres 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 


96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.7 
99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 
97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 96.9 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.8 95.3 


54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical Products..........sccceesseeeees 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 | 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........s:0sssssseeseeees 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 


58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.é.S. ...... 


88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.9 
103.5 | 103.2) 103.3} 103.2) 102.8) 102.8} 103.1 102.9} 101.4] 101.7} 101.3] 101.8] 101.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.1 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .......:ccscceesceeseesseeseceeseeeeeneesl 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 


102.6} 103.0} 1025} 102.1 102.2) 102.2; 101.7} 101.3] 100.7} 100.6} 100.8; 100.7| 100.7 
95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 91.0 
99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........... 
68] Nonferrous metals. 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .... 


7| Machinery and transport equipment......... 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 
Road vehicles. 


78 
85; Footwear 
88 


95.7 95.4 95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.9 
99.3 99.3 98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 


98.3 98.2 97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.6 
81.2 80.2 78.9 78.2 77.1 76.7 76.8 75.5 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.3 


93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 
90.2 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.9 
100.8 | 100.9) 101.1 101.3} 101.6) 101.6} 101.5) 101.4} 101.3} 101.6) 101.5} 101.2) 101.2 


101.1 101.2 | 101.1 100.8} 101.0; 101.0) 101.2} 101.2) 101.1 100.7 | 100.6| 100.7} 100.8 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. . 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


Category 1997 1998 


| June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


ALL COMMODITIEG............:csesssssssssesesessesssssesenseerenss 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........:cccseeseeeeseees 102.3 | 101.2} 101.8} 101.8 99.8 | 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................, 103.8 | 102.4] 102.5} 102.2] 100.1 100.7 | 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 | 94.1 90.9 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 
Industrial supplies and materials...............sseeeeesened 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........) 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.4 
FUBISIANGUDRICANS 2 oo ccccrcsccecsesiecsescccecseseveseseveesel, 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.3 110.7 110.2 107.1 106.1 103.3 102.2 102.3 100.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 
Selected building materials.............csecsesseeseeees 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 89.3 89.1 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.1 
Capital goods... 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 98.9 98.8 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 104.1 WOK? | 1022)| -101.8:) 101-9) 1022) 1022 | 101.7) 101.1 101.3} 100.8} 100.8} 100.6 
Nonelectrical MAChiNCy........ssesescseeeeceseaceecere] 97-7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+4] 102.1 102.3} 1023] 102.1; 1022) 1023) 102.3! 102.3} 102.2] 102.2] 102.3) 102.3] 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................44 102.0 |) 102.2) 1022) 1026) 1026) 102.6 | 102.7) 102.5) 1025] 1025] 1022] 102.4} 102.0 


Nondurables, manufactured... 
Durables, manufactured 


161-5) AO1-7)\) 701.7 |) 10233) 102.1 102.0] 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 102.3! 102.1 102.2 | 102.1 
102.0) 102.0) 102.1 101.9} 102.2) 102.1 102.0 | 101.7} 101.6) 101.3 101.1 101.4 | 100.9 


101.3} 100.2/ 100.3) 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 95.6 94,2 93.7 92.2 93.1 93.1 
99.1 99.1 99.1 98.8 98.6 98.5 98.1 97.7 97.5 97.2 97.0 97.0 96.4 


Agricultural commodities. 
Nonagricultural commodities... 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category 
| dune | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
+ NE 

ALL COMMODITIES. ..........csccssssesssssnsscsestsnensersesneneeese 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.3 94.4 93.6 93.3 | a32 | 92.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 96.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages we} | 10158 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.8 92.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 103.1 104.2); 104.1 104.1 105.2; 105.2; 104.1 103.9 | 104.7) 104.9} 105.5} 105.8] 108.2 
Industrial supplies and materials..............seeeeeeeed 100.4 | 100.1 100.8} 101.1 102.5 | 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.8 88.3 
Fuels arc Wabricanits cc caticcceavesnccsseepacvaverereveeenoes 104.9] 1046} 106.6} 107.2) 113.2) 111.5] 103.3 93.9 87:9.| 81.0 81.3 81.5 78.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............00+++! 104.5} 103.1 105.5 | 105.7) 111.6 | 107.7-}—100.4 -90.4 84.5 76.9 77.3 774 74.4 
Paper and paper base stocks......... 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.4 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials.............sssccsesseseseseeereees 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.2 
Selected building materials............:sccseseeseeeeeseseeed 112.3] 112.8] 111.7] 111.6] 107.6] 1083] 107.6} 105.0) 104.7; 1046] 1043] 102.5 99.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 93.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.7 92.6 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.4 
Capital goods 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment 1 OF.4 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 95.5 94.9 94.6 94.6 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........eecsesseeeececeeeneeeeeees 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.7 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............++-+| 100.8 | 100.9} 101.0} 101.2} 101.4} 101.4} 101.3) 101.3) 101.3] 101.4] 101.3) 101.1 101.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............++44 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 101.0} 100.9} 100.8) 100.8; 101.1 100.8 | 101.0) 101.0} 101.0} 100.9] 100.7} 100.7} 101.0 
Durables, manufactured......... 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.1 97.2 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 99.1 99.8 99.8 99.9 101.4 | 100.1 99.4 98.9} 105.8 98.1 97.5 99.3 98.7 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1996 1 
Category abe 997 1998 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. Mar. June 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............cssesseeseeeeed 95.1 95.6 95.0 89.5 89.9 88.5 86.5 82.9 83.4 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).............ssseeseeeeeeed 99.4 98.9 99.2 99.6 97.7 96.0 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 104.3 107.3 112.1 109.2 99.5 107.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) 103.0 105.5 106.1 104.6 99.7 97.6 102.0 


Ocean liner freight (INDOUN)............sceeeeeeeeeceeeteneene ed 
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1998 


99.6 


98.0 


96. 


8 94.9 


92.9 


39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 
I ll il IV ! io} ol IV ! no} ow IV } 
—t. Be 

Business | 
Output per hour of alll PerSONS............seseseseceeeeseceseseeeeees 100.1 | 100.3} 100.6} 101.2| 102.0; 1028] 1026] 103.1] 103.5] 104.1 | 105.0, 105.41 105.9 
Compensation per hour....... ay NOS7-| S065) A073) A0GG4 M1063) 110.8) TG) 112:7) 113.8) 114.7). 145.9]. 1175.) 1188 
Real compensation per hour 98.2 98.2 98.4 98.7 98.9 99.3 99.6 99.6 | 100.1 100.5} 101.1 101.9 102.9 
Unit labor costs... 105.5 106.1 106.7 107.0 107.2 107.8 108.9 | 109.3 110.0 110.2 110.4 111.5 112.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.3 108.4 108.8 109.1 110.5 111.0 T1@7} 111.8 111.6 112.4 112.9 111.6 110.6 
Implicit price deflator 106.5 | 107.0} 107.4] 107.8! 1084} 108.9} 1096; 110.0} 1106) 111.0] 111.3} 111.5] 111.6 

Nonfarm business | 

Output per hour of all PersONs............eseceesseeeeeseeeeeees 400.3} 100.5} 100.8} 101.4} 102.1; 102.8; 1026] 103.1] 1034] 104.0} 1049] 105.3} 105.6 
Compensation per hour. af) 10535 106.3 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 | 111.4 112.3 113.5 114.4 AISS5)) 1170 118.2 
Real compensation per Nour................s:2eesceceseeeeeees 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1} 99.3 99.3 99.8 | 100.2; 100.7) 101.4) 102.4 
Unit labor costs. 105.2} 105.8} 106.3} 106.7} 106.9} 107.5} 1086} 109.0} 109.8} 110.0) 110.1) 111.1 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. 109.6 | 109.6; 109.7; 109.8; 111.0} 111.3} 1109} 111.4} 111.7} 112.4; 113.2} 112.1 111.2 
Implicit price deflator 106.8 | 107.2} 107.5; 107.8} 1084] 1088] 109.4} 109.8; 110.5] 110.9} 111.2 | a MLRIeCSN fe wea ln Piha 

Nonfinancial corporations | 
Output per hour of all employees. 102.9 103.4 104.7 105.4 106.0 107.1 107.8 108.3 108.8 109.4 411.1 111.34 112:0 
Compensation per hour......... 105} 1059) 106-65) 1075) 108.3) 109.7) 110:7) 1105) 1126] 1135) 114.7) 116.0) 117.2 
Real compensation per hour. 97.7 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.6 98.6 99.0 99.4} 100.0} 100.6} 101.6 
Total unit costs....... 101.6 101.8 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.5 101.5 101.8 102.0 101.5 102.1 | 102.3 
Unit labor costs. 102.2} 1024] 101.9] 102.0] 1021; 1024] 1027| 1029] 103.5) 103.7| 103.2} 104.3] 104.7 
Unit nonlabor costs.. 99.8 | 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 95.9 95.5 
Unit profits...........20 1385.2} 13849] 145.5] 1473| 1525/ 154.7! 156.0] 1564) 157.9) 159.1] 164.5/ 159.8/ 157.2 
Unit nonlabor payments | 109.6) 109.7) 111.9) 1124) 114.0] 114.0; 114.1 113.7 | 113.8) 1143) 115.4) 113.6) 112.6 
Implichhipnice GONALON <<: 1 ccncss0soesenarsevesseosocenszees 104.6} 104.8} 105.1/ 1054} 106.0] 106.2/ 1064/ 1065] 1069) 107.2) 107.2| 107.3 | 107.3 

Manufacturing | 
Output per hour of all persons. 107.7 | 109.1 11035", W112) 112.7) 114.4 116.8%) 11GOl] TMS VISOT WE25). 122.55) “1227 
Compensation per hour 107.2| 108.2) 109.2) 110.1 TTOIS)  AT2IO!)) TIA TSIEN Ata) A1S4 i AAG Ast 119.0 
Real compensation per hour... 99.7 99.8} 100.2; 100.4] 100.2} 100.4] 1006; 1003} 100.8} 101.1} 101.5) 102.5) 103.1 
Unit labor costs. 99.6 99.2 98.9 99.0 98.3 98.2 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 96.0 96.5 97.0 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
sj 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons... 50.8 70.1 75.5 83.8 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2; 100.5} 100.5} 102.6 
Output per unit of capital services. bi: ER) 117.8) 122.0) 108.1 103.9) 102.1 98.6} 100.7) 102.3} 101.5} 101.3 
Multifactor productivity............. | O79 86.6 94.6 95.4 99.9 99.5 98.1} 100.2) 100.6] 100.3} 101.3 
34.0 51.6 61.3 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7) 107.0} 109.6) 113.4 
60.7 68.4 72.6 80.5 99.7; 100.3 99.0} 102.8; 107.2) 109.9) 112.0 
Capital S@rvices..........ccceesecseeeseeeeees --|| $28.6 43.8 50.3 67.2 94.1 96.6 98.3} 102.0) 104.6} 108.0) 112.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. -| 48.0 59.6 64.8 76.1 97.9 99.1 98.8; 102.6; 106.4; 109.3) 112.0 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS........scceseseccesreresseeeeers 42.7 59.5 63.9 77.5 91.8 94.1 98.1 99.5 98.3 99.1 101.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS..........:..0ccessesseeneeneeres 54.3 72.2 80.3 85.5 95.7 96.2 96.9; 100.1 100.5) 100.7; 102.6 
Output per unit of capital Services.............:seeeeeeeeee 127.4 124.3; 128.2) 111.3) 104.5) 102.5 98.8; 100.8; 102.1; 101.4) 101.1 
Multifactor productivity ai) ero. 89.3 97.5 97.5} 100.4 99.7 98.3; 100.2; 100.5} 100.3) 101.2 
COURSE eee eesateenetuiehesctinteay ek ov cavccncssehaiya cules amabeeteviet 33.7 51.8 61.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0) 103.0} 107.1 109.9} 113.7 
Inputs: 
Labor input 56.5 66.7 71.2 79.4 99.6; 100.3 98.9} 103.1 107.3} 110.0) 112.3 
Capital services. vaa|P melG.0: 41.7 48.2 65.6 93.9 96.4 98.2} 102.2} 104.9) 108.4) 112.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 44.9 58.0 63.4 74.9 97.8 99.1 98.6} 102.8; 106.6; 109.5) 112.4 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS...........:..sseeeeseeeeaeeneeees 42.6 58.1 62.6 76.8 91.6 93.9 98.0 99.3 98.4 99.3; 101.5 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: ‘ 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.........222.c.cseeeeeeeeeeseeed 41.0 54.8 62.2 70.5 90.8 93.0 94.9) 102.0; 105.2} 109.6) 114.7 
Output per unit of capital services... 126.3 119.6} 129.1 103.1 103.7; 101.1 97.2} 101.7) 105.3} 106.7} 107.4 
Multifactor productivity............ eee 9 wile Zi 83.2 90.8 86.9 99.6 99.2 98.3) 101.3) 104.3} 108.3) 111.1 
QURDUN EE scacdesccesnte cscttveve acne ere 08 cae oreeneaeeecavaateaeed menial | MOT 57.1 68.7 75.8 97.4 97.5 95.4; 103.4) 109.1 1141 118.8 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons.... 92.0 104.2} 110.5} 107.6) 107.2) 104.8) 100.6; 101.4) 103.7) 104.1 103.6 
Capital services 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have no! 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


— Data not available. 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 |, 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............ssesseeeeeceeeeeeeees 51.4 70.5 78.4 84.2 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7 100.2 100.6 100.5 102.6 104.5 
Compensation per Nour..................cssscessessesesseneneees 13.6 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6 104.3; 106.9) 111.1 115.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 64.7 85.4 91.6 92.7 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 99.3} 100.9 
Unit labor costs 26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4; 103.7; 106.3) 1083} 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7; 106.8) 108.7) 110.9) 112.1 
WINCH PCS GOTO cc scteieesccctesesscrsecseceessereses 25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7 102.5 104.8 107.2 109.2 Tubven| 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all persons..... 54.8 72.6 80.7 86.0 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9} 100.1 100.5} 100.7! 102.6} 104.3 
Compensation per hour........ 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1} 102.3; 104.1] 106.7) 110.8} 115.0 
Real compensation per hour.. 67.7 86.1 92.3 93.3 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 99.1 100.6 
Unit labor costs..... 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1} 102.2} 103.6] 106.0} 108.0} 110.3 
Unit nonlabor payments... Re.) aen0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1 107.4) 109.7} 111.2} 112.3 
Implicitiprice: deflation 2... 0.2. 1. 2eseetececascsceteteeeses 25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5} 104.9} 107.3) 109.1 111.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. 54.5 69.0 74.4 80.3 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5) 101.2) 103.3) 104.1] 107.3) 110.2 
Compensation per hour........... 15.6 25.4 30.7 56.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6} 102.1 103.9) 106.3) 110.1 114.2 
Real compensation per hour. 73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 98.4 99.9 
Total unit costs......... Fe eae 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3 100.5 100.3 101.4 101.4 101.9 

Unit labor costs... i 28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6; 102.1) 102.6) 103.7 

Unit nonlabor costs.... 25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 96.6 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9 113.3 134.5 140.8 154.9 160.3 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9 100.5 103.2 109.4 110.9 114.0 114.3 
limpleitiprCeiGoflaton. .< :...c-cerceveneescncensncaeccnccreveassess 29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8} 101.7; 103.4) 105.0} 106.3} 107.2 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons. 40.9 54.7 62.1 70.4 90.7 90.8 93.0 94.9} 102.0 105.2} 109.6) 114.7) 120.0 
Compensation per hour........ 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7) 402.9) 105.6) 108.7). 112.1 116.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 70.6 86.1 90.5 94.9 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9; 100.0} 100.1} 100.3} 101.5 
Unit labor Costs.........1000 36.5 43.5 46.1 79.2 92.6 95.5 97.8} 100.9; 100.9; 100.4 99.2 97.8 96.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... «s/o: 30.0 36.8 79.2| 90.8 95.5 99.2 98.6} 100.8; 102.9} 106.5} 108.4 - 
Implicit price Ge fatOn crc... /cses.-.-crecsvecevensepeencsenee 30.2 35.2 40.4 79.2 91.5 95.5 98.7 99.4} 100.8}; 101.9} 103.7; 104.4 - 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Iron mining, USable OFe...........cccceeeeeeereereeeeeeeeeey 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 2 102 42.4 75.9 93.6 109.7 109.1 106.5 102.7 100.5 115.2 118.1 126.0 120.3 
COal PING Esc a aie «eee neh ete 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4; 110.5} 116.4) 118.3) 122.1 132.7} 140.4) 147.3} 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 131 173.5 81.9, 83.0 90.3; 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0} 100.8) 104.4) 103.0 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7; 100.9 97.9 96.8; 100.2; 104.5} 105.1 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.................. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9 104.6 105.0} 101.4 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing... . 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2; 108.6} 115.4) 119.6) 119.8; 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed..........:ssceeseeseeeeee 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8; 102.6} 108.2} 114.6} 121.8 115.5 117.5) 120.5 
FUG i io53. eet e eens nate wanes aabinvadee veces stated 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0! 102.3) 103.7/ 103.3; 104.3) 104.0; 107.1 112.9] 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 2033 70.1) 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9} 93.8} 100.1 101.5} 106.6} 101.5) 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables... 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2} 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4) 102.8; 109.3} 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products. 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5} 102.5} 107.9} 108.3) 111.9) 122.2) 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods... 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2) 102.3 99.1 95.5} 106.6] 118.4 
Rice milling.......... 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5| 104.9 99.3} 101.4 129.5} 109.2) 102.6 
Wet corn milling 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6} 103.8; 100.4 101.8) 112.0; 110.0} 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls...............+.| 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2} 101.5) 103.7) 107.0} 108.0) 108.1 110.7; 108.5) 115.6 
Bakery products..........:c:eseseeeeee 205 82.3 93.4 95.6; 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar.. 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7; 101.8} 107.7) 110.3) 111.7) 120.2} 115.0) 121.8 
Beet sugar........... 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3; 110.8) 109.8} 124.2) 135.9 
Malt beverages.. 2082 43.3 eer 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2; 110.6) 109.6) 113.4) 112.6) 117.5; 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks.. 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4; 109.8) 119.4) 126.7) 135.1 144.2; 144.7} 150.4; 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish............ 5: 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6; 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco...........| 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4, 104.8} 106.7; 109.9) 111.6) 113.4) 101.6) 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8; 101.1 100.0; 103.9) 108.1 113.8; 118.4) 125.8) 134.1 142.8 
Hosiery... 2251,52 63.2} 102.4| 100.9) 102.5} 108.1 110.9} 109.2} 115.7) 122.2; 117.4) 124.8) 127.1 
Yarn spinning mills...........-++. 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5} 103.3) 106.0) 105.5} 114.1 120.0} 125.5) 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... 231 75.6 93.2 106.3 103.5} 102.4; 101.9 98.7 91.4 102.4 109.0} 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. | 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8} 101.3 110.9 117.9 118.7 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5) 102.3; 101.2} 100.1 99.9| 102.9 108.9) 101.5} 103.2} 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills..... a 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6 105.4 111.2 111.0 W171 
MillWORG 5 Stadia oogee eee wauaecctancaneenseese ase cede 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4; 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets......... 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3} 102.0) 101.9} 101.3) 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood....... 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3) 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4 100.6} 102.6 108.3 114.3 109.2 103.4 101.4 101.5 
Wood containers. 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7; 103.2} 108.8} 111.6} 113.5} 109.8} 100.5) 101.0) 107.1 
Mobile homes.......... 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4) 100.6 98.8} 101.2} 102.5) 102.4; 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture.............. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8; 101.2} 102.5} 101.3) 106.5) 106.2; 105.7} 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture.. 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3 101.7 98.8; 101.2} 107.7) 115.1 120.0} 120.0} 130.6) 138.7 
Metal household furniture........ 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3; 100.2; 100.7) 101.4; 107.2} 109.5) 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 1089} 103.4) 104.4; 105.5} 110.9 
Wood office furniture........ 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4; 101.3) 107.1 104.4; 104.0; 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9; 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3} 103.1 103.2; 102.6) 102.1 104.7; 104.5) 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes.... 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6) 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9 100.8) 101.9 105.5} 110.0 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes........ Fr 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6} 105.4) 105.3} 110.9} 116.4) 117.9) 122.9) 126.8 
Paper and plastic DagS............::sscesseeseeseessseeeees 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7; 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7; 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments..... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3) 107.8) 104.5 98.9} 107.8; 107.8; 115.0; 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. . 2819 pt 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5} 105.9} 109.0} 102.3) 104.9} 110.7} 113.2) 126.5 
Synthetic fibers.........00000 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9) 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3) 112.3) 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents.... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4; 109.4 128.2 126.4] 115.3 M26: Ait 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries.. 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6 105.2 102.7 101.1 103.9 108.4 108.5} 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products.......... 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0; 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3} 102.9) 108.8; 116.7) 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, 1.€.C. ....-..::seeeeserens 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3} 110.5) 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers. .......ccccecesisssescnereesnseeeeeerees 2873 65.4; 101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3) 103.3) 107.7) 108.4) 111.8) 117.5) 111.1 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers. . ee 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7; 107.3} 105.0} 106.0) 122.6) 118.1 
Fertilizers, Mixing OMly............cscceeeseceeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 2875 90.5 97.8] 100.8 95.1 104.7} 112.4) 112.8) 114.6) 127.1 139.1 118.9) 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. ... 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4) 108.9) 106.2) 102.2) 108.4) 111.0) 115.6) 1249 
Petroleum refining... 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9) 105.3) 109.6) 109.2; 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8; 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes..... 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8; 103.0) 102.4) 107.8; 116.5) 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting... 3052 78.4} 104.9} 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8] 103.3 96.1 104.3; 111.3; 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. .... 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 101.1 105.3 107.5| 114.0 116.2 119.8 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber. 90.7 98.8; 100.3} 101.9; 102.3) 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4; 106.0) 101.2 
Glass containers 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6] 101.6} 107.5) 108.1 111.5} 106.0} 111.0) 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2) 110.2) 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9; 125.6) 123.4 
Clay construction products. 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3) 108.0) 111.3 
Clay refractories 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8} 102.3 98.5) 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products......... 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4) 102.1 104.8; 103.8; 104.9) 103.2} 109.3) 1086) 1143 
Ready-mixed concrete... 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0 100.2 101.0 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
SRT Saori in Sassiraiin ios caemssettca season se 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7; 113.5) 108.5} 110.5) 108.2) 117.7; 134.0) 144.6) 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries.............:.cccecceee | 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3; 108.0) 106.9) 107.9; 104.6) 107.7) 113.1 115.5) 112.4 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6) 101.5) 102.2; 106.2 
Primary copper... 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7} 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum... 3334 73.6; 100.7 97.6; 102.7; 102.3) 104.8; 106.5) 110.6) 109.7; 105.7 99.0; 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing...............ccccereneeeeene 3351 16 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


eee ss RR 


Industry sic | 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Aluminum rolling and drawing 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6) 93.9 
Metal cans 3411 59.2 101.1 99.2 95.9 106.9 108.1; 117.5 123.8 129.7 134.6 140.7 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ........... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5} 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3) 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric. . 3433 | 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2} 113.7) 105.0) 114.0} 119.4) 121.2] 121.8) 130.2) 131.1 
Fabricated structural metal....... 3441 i 97.1 91.2 99.0) 99.0} 100.4 97.6) 101.2} 104.5) 103.6) 108.1) 109.8) 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim. 3442 | 90.5} 101.4; 104.8; 102.0} 104.6) 105.8) 103.1 103.0; 106.7; 105.5} © 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3} 19.3) 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers.... 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8} 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8; 100.5 
Automotive stampings..... 3465 74.9) 100.5 94.5 95.7} 102.8) 101.8 96.1 97.3} 113.8) 120.8; 124.9) 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8; 104.8; 109.3) 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings. 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9 101.4) 101.2 102.1 101.7; 100.4) 104.2 109.7; 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 | 140.8) 130.0) 120.0) 121.4 99.6] 102.3] 107.0) 114.2} 109.6} 113.3) 112.9) 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. ... 3519 | 83.1 90.2 92.0) 98.5} 106.3) 113.2} 108.4) 103.3} 101.2} 104.3) 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment 3523 108.6} 112.7} 101.6) 95.7) 112.8; 124.0) 131.8} 125.3) 119.1 123.7/. 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8; 108.7; 114.7) 116.6) 126.3 
Construction machinery... 3531 | 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6 110.2 109.6 101.0 100.6 107.0) 123.2 132.9 
Mining machinery........... 3532 | 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1] 102.0} 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1} 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
Oil and gas field machinery. 3533 | 156.9) 126.0) 115.2) 105.9) 123.1] 116.1) 113.9} 110.9) 125.7} 122.1 119.9} 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools. 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8) 113.0} 111.4) 110.0} 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools.. 3542 |) “A2i5 90.7 93.1 93.7} 113.1) 107.9 97.7 88.4) 102.5) 115.0} 104.3) 116.2 
Machine tool accessories.......... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5] 104.1} 104.6 96.8; 101.5; 114.8) 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment... 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7; 105.7; 101.3) 103.4; 102.5 98.6} 105.2; 110.6) 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings...... 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1) 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8! 103.8} 106.3! 107.2 
Air and gas compressors. 3563 | 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0) 103.7) 105.3; 107.8} 110.2) 1127) 111.5} 117.3) 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 3585 | 100.3] 100.1 98.1 95.8; 104.0) 109.0} 106.3; 104.8; 107.6; 111.8; 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9; 119.4) 114.1] 115.1) 126.4] 136.4) 142.9) 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic 3612 } 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3] 102.8); 104.3} 107.3 110.7} 126.5 121.8) 143.4) 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus... 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9} 109.1 106.5} 106.5} 103.9) 114.6) 123.1 123.8} 131.7 
Motors and generators. 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8) 102.8; 103.6; 100.9] 104.4) 111.5) 127.1] 124.4) 139.1 
Household cooking equipment 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6] 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9} 100.9} 103.7) 127.4] 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers.. 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1 101.2} 103.3} 105.2} 107.3) 111.8) 116.0} 116.8) 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment... 3633 | 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4 106.1 98.7 104.0] 111.0} 115.9; 144.8 150.5) 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6] 117.6} 118.9} 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... oe 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0! 101.8} 112.8; 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment. | 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7} 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9] 103.7) 110.0} 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9) 106.2) 120.5) 124.1] 135.7} 151.8, 163.1] 179.3} 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment........ 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2} 103.3; 102.4 96.7; 104.3! 105.4; 107.3} 104.4 
PUNE osttes ose ne scac cones cwrgae 3721 | £92! 84.7 94.2 93.5] 105.8} 107.5} 112.9) 131.4) 141.7, 142.5) 131.8] 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity. 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4 106.1) 105.2; 106.2) 108.3) 119.0} 122.4) 144.7) 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies. 386 } 589 88.2 86.1 94.1] 105.6) 113.0) 107.8; 110.2) 116.4) 126.9) 132.7] 129.4 
Railroad transportation. 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2; 108.4) 114.6) 1185) 127.8) 139.6; 145.6 - - 
Bus carriers, class 1.... 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9} 104.6 - - - = = - 
Trucking, except local 4213 | 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8; 105.2} 109.4 - = = = = - 
U.S. Postal service... 43 | 88.6 98.1 98.4) 100.0 999 99.7; 104.0} 103.7; 104.5) 107.1; 106.6; 106.5 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8} 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines..... 461213 | 932 99.4 99.9; 102.0) 104.8} 103.2} 102.5 99.0] 100.2; 104.4; 108.1) 117.7 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0} 106.2) 111.6} 113.3) 119.8) 127.7} 135.2} 141.6) 144.6 
Electric utilities. 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7; 110.1) 113.4) 115.2] 120.6) 126.8; 135.0 
Gas utilities 492,3 pt 145.5} 114.1) 111.9) 102.1} 105.5) 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0) 102.2} 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials... 5093 a 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7) 109.4; 107.7} 108.9 
Hardware stores.... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6] 101.6} 108.6} 115.2} 110.4) 102.5} 107.2} 106.7) 114.5] 106.4 
Department stores. 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2; 101.2} 105.0) 107.1} 107.6 
Variety stores 533 148.9] 141.9} 129.2) 106.7} 101.9) 124.5, 151.3) 154.3} 167.7| 170.4) 160.5; 159.3 
General merchandise stores. 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5} 100.8) 109.8; 116.4) 121.8} 136.1; 159.9) 161.6) 165.9 
Grocery stores... 541 109.1) 107.9) 105.7) 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries... 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers 551 85.1 99.5 99.8} 101.6) 103.5} 102.5} 106.1 104.2} 106.5} 107.4) 108.3) 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 711 90.4 94.5 94.3) 103.2} 101.5} 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9| 103.0) 106.8 
Gasoline service stations... 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8) 163.0) 105.1 102.6] 104.3) 109.7) 112.4) 115.0) 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores. 561 77.6 93.7 98.3] 100.7; 106.0] 109.3) 112.8] 117.7} 116.4) 115.7] 120.9) 122.6 
Women's clothing stores. 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 97.5 99.1; 100.8} 101.9} 110.7) 116.2) 118.1} 122.9 
Family clothing stores.. 565 76.2| 106.2} 103.1; 103.3) 102.4) 105.5; 104.9) 106.9) 112.3) 111.6) 114.9) 128.4 
Shoe stores. oe 566 81.3 90.6 97.6} 105.5) 102.7) 107.2} 106.2) 105.1) 111.5} 110.8) 120.5) 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8) 101.2 98.9} 101.3} 102.2} 101.6] 108.6) 108.9) 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores.............. 572 59.8 87.2 94.9] 106.5 98.5; 103.5) 102.8}; 105.2; 113.9) 1146] 115.9) 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores... 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1] 119.3} 115.7} 120.9) 129.6; 143.5) 157.3) 178.4) 195.6 
Eating and drinking places. 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3) 102.8} 102.2; 104.0) 103.1} 102.4; 103.1) 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores 591 92.2) 106.4 102.5] 101.6] 101.9} 102.5! 103.6} 104.7; 103.6} 104.7) 103.7) 102.8 
Liquor stores... 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2} 101.1) 105.2} 105.9} 108.4) 100.5 98.7} 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7/ 101.5) 102.0} 100.6 103.9 108.2} 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses.. 5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2} 107.3) 111.4) 102.1] 107.2) 113.8) 121.0) 120.0} 123.9 
Commercial banks. 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9] 101.3) 104.6) 107.4) 109.4) 119.5) 119.5) 124.4 
Hotels and motels 701 102.4} 101.6} 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0] 107.6) 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services... 721 110.8} 107.5} 103.3} 100.8 97.2| 100.5) 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9) 101.9) 105.1 

723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5} 101.1}; 104.8 


Automotive repair shop: 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 


99.4 


96.2 


108.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 1998 
Country = 
1996 1997 i] Ul IV l i] Ml IV I 
5.4 4.9 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 4.9 4.9 47 4.7 
9.7 9.2 9.6 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.6 
8.6 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.1 
3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3:7 
12.6 - 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.5 12.2 
7.2 - 7A 7.2 75 7.7 77 7.8 7.8 77 
12.1 12.3 12.1 12.2 12.1 12.3 12.4 12.2 12.3 12.1 
a 9.9 - 9.6} — 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4 9.5 8.8 8.4 
United Kingdom... 8.2 8.3 8.2 7.9 is) 7.3 6.9 6.6 6.4 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Hi i 


Civilian labor force 


United States’ 121,669 | 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 


13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 
60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 = 
28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 | 29,590 - 
22,660 22,530 | 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 = 
4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 = 


United Kingdom. 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 - 
Participation rate* | 
United States’ 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2) 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55:5: 55.3 55.5 - 
55:1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 §2.8 - 
47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 - 
63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 - 
| | } | 
Apart statics Merere sete ee tee Ale = ree ee 114,968 | 117,342| 118,793| 117,718) 118,492] 120,259| 123,060! 124,900) 126,708| 129,558 


12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 | 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 = 
26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 = 
20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 | 20,050 20,050 
5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 a 
4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 = 
25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 = 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’. 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
| Canada.... 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
Australia... 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
Japan... 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
France.. 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 = 
| Germany.. 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 = 
ely aereae 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.4 41.8 41.9 41.9 
Netherlands. 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 = 
| Sweden.... 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 = 
| United Kingdom. 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 - 


Unemployed 


United States’ 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 
576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 


United Kingdom. 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 - 
Unemployment rate 
United States’ 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 
Canada. 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 
Australia 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 
Japan 2.5 2.3 2A 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 
France. 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 - 
Germany.. 6.3 5.7 5.0 4.3 4.6 §.7 6.5 6.5 ified - 
Italy.......... 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 
Netherlands. 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 - 
Sweden... 1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 = 


United Kingdo' 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
‘ in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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International Comparisons Data 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 3 1996 
Output per hour 
United States. - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2) 102.1) 108.1] 115.1) 120.2 
Canada 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3) 101.7} 106.2} 107.5) 108.6 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4] 100.5, 101.8} 109.2) 114.3 
Belgium... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.8 96.7 96.9 99.1) 104.1; 110.0) 109.4) 110.6 
Denmark. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9| 106.8 - - - 
France. 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7) 101.8} 110.4; 114.5) 117.0 
29.2 §2.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0) 102.0} 100.8) 1084} 112.0) 117.0 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3} 104.5} 107.4) 110.7) 113.3 
19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.0 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.5 99.6} 101-9}. 114.2) 119.6) 122.6 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6}. 97.5; 100.6) © 101.4] 102.5} 103.3 
27.6 §2.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7} 116.1) 122.4) 125.4 
30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 74.0 78.2 82.7 86.2 89.3 93.9] 105.7} 109.3} 107.6) 106.1 
Output 
- - - 77.3) 91.0 97.9} 104.5} 104.0) 102.5 98.7) 103.5} 112.2; 119.8; 124.5 
34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3} 104.1; 109.4) 110.3} 106.2 98.7; 104.8) 112.8) 117.1) 118.6 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4| 100.5) 105.2 
30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9} 101.0} 100.7 96.9; 101.4; 104.5) 104.7 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7; 101.7 97.6 99.1] 100.3 99.3 99.2; 101.1} 103.0) 106.7} 106.9 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3} 101.6] 103.5); 101.7 96.2| 101.3) 105.4; 106.2 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1) 102.8 91.8 93.5 94.2 93.9 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6) 100.4 99.7 96.6) 101.9} 107.7| 106.8 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 88.3 89.5 92.8 96.9) 100.1} 100.6 98.2) 104.2} 107.5) 109.1 
56.5 89.1; 102.2} 103.6) 108.1] 110.7; 105.3} 101.3; 100.2 98.3) 102.7} 106.7) 109.9) 112.9 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8; 105.2) 107.7) 110.2] 111.6} 110.6) 103.6) 101.3) 115.7} 130.1) 132.9 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 90.2 94.5| 101.5} 105.5) 105.4 100.1; 101.5} 106.2; 108.0} 108.3 
Total hours 
United States. 92.2) 104.5} 110.5| 107.6) 103.1) 103.9) 106.8) 107.2! 104.9} 100.6] 101.4; 103.8) 104.1) 103.5 
Canada... 84.5} 100.9| 107.5} 109.5] 107.2| 111.4) 116.5} 117.0) 110.8} 102.5) 103.0} 106.2) 108.9) 109.1 
76.3} 102.3; 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8; 100.8; 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
Belgium.. 172.1} 176.3) 165.6} 121.4; 101.6) 100.0} 101.5) 102.3} 104.3) 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 94.6 
Denmark. 135.8; 128.3] 118.1) 100.6; 113.1; 109.0} 106.6) 104.3) 103.3) 101.3 94.7 - - - 
France. 140.6] 147.0) 148.7) 131.5] 107.2; 105.1} 104.0; 104.4) 104.5) 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
136.1} 128.4) 110.3} 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5] 100.1) 100.8 91.1 86.3 84.1 80.3 
121.8} 123.4] 123.0} 102.7) 104.1; 109.5) 110.2) 108.2) 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
155.1 139.3) 111.4 97.0 97.6 98.9 99.7} 101.6} 101.0 96.4 91.3 89.8 89.0 
154.3) 151.2] 135.0/ 121.6] 118.6) 114.3] 107.1} 103.7; 100.8) 102.1) 105.2} 107.2) 109.3 
154.7} 142.5) 124.0} 118.9} 119.5} 121.4) 119.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3} 106.0 
208.6; 194.0} 160.3) 121.9} 120.9] 122.7| 122.3) 118.0} 106.6 96.0 97.2; 100.3) 102.1 
23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7) 102.9} 105.6} 108.7) 112.2 
18.3 22.9 50.2 Wes 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1; 100.1} 102.1; 103.9} 108.5 
16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9| 104.6) 106.7} 110.0) 111.6 
14.41 27 52.7 775 79.3 81.0 85.2 89.9 95.4, 105.0} 108.4) 111.6) 114.3 
13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2} 102.4 - - - 
10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3) 103.6} 106.2) 107.7) 109.6 
20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1} 106.1} 112.1) 117.4) 123.5 
46 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75:5 84.0 93.1} 107.1} 106.6) 109.2) 117.1 
20.3 31.8 64.7 85.1 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2} 103.7} 108.2) 111.1) 114.5 
11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2; 114.0 
10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0} 101.1) 106.2) 113.4 
6.4 9.6 33.8 59.4 66.3 70.3 75.2 83.5 93.0) 106.3} 108.3} 108.7; 110.8 
- - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5| 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2); 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1} 104.9) 100.7 97.7 
43.3 50.8 81.8 88.6 89.5 88.3 88.1 92.7 96.3) 100.9 98.6) 102.0} 103.3 
25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 101.4) 103.5 
23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6| 101.8 96.2 94.0 93.7 
39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2| 105.3} 103.5} 104.8) 105.5 
12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7| 102.5 99.2 98.6; 103.3 
52.7 65.1 92.7 93.5 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6) 101.8 94.8 92.9 93.4 
20.4 25.1 50.8 77.7 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 106.5) 110.3 
20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3} 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 
United Kingdom.. 10.3 14.8 18.8 62.1 80.3 84.5 85.0 87.2 93.5 99.0} 100.5 99.1} 101.0) 104.4 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States... - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
Canada... 32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6; 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
Japan. 10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9) 118.8) 130.1) 135.9) 113.8 
Belgium. 20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 63.7 77.0 77.1 71.9 89.2 90.6 23.8 94.8; 111.3) 107.2 
13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.2 93.0) 109.4; 107.7 
20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 99.8 96.9 
10.5 7.1 28.1 59.9 58.7 75.3 77.2 73.3 87.2 87.7 99.4 99.6; 114.3) 109.5 
15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 62.6 73.9 76.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 75.8 74.6 82.5 
Netherlands. 15.4 25.6 41.2 82.1 67.1 83.1 83.1 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.3 91.6; 101.8 97.4 
Nomay.. 11.3 17.8 27.2 63.9 65.3 77.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7| 104.5) 106.1 
Sweden. 16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 58.3 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 


— Data not available. 


United Kingdom.........s.csssescssesnsenescseees 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
y 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989, 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 19954! 19964 
e | 
PRIVATE SECTOR? | 
Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6) 8.8) 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 
Lost workday cases.. 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
PRA UESIRCMEANOS ci aoi ye oa ak a Ni SEAN Gini at daharaipnacncdasavestasnisaadosnceevdenv vad 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
Total cases 11.4) 41.2) 412) 109) “f09) 11:6) 10.8] 116) 11.2) 100 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 37 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 
Lost workdayS..............+ an 91.3 93.6) 94.1 101.8 100.9) 112.2 108.3 126.9 = - - = 
Mining | | | } 
Total cases 8.4 74 8.5 8.8) 8.5) 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.8 41 49 5.1 4.8) 5.0 4.5 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 


Lost workdays... 


Construction | 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdayS............. 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9) 13.4 12.0 12.2 ig les} 10.9 9.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. | 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 §.1 4.4 4.0 
SCS Rat ATOR 5 p20 sca py cnitasamankavanavenons sib svensbauskaosstpavesesotieveesecerent 120.4) 122.7; 134.0) 132.2) 137.3’ 137.6] 132.0} 142.7 - - - - 
Heavy construction, ve buildin 
Total cases . me Pep RSE Saar ean tee a taanas ph eels enn 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 
Lost ticleatley ie cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 


Lost workdays 127.3) 132.9} 139.1 162.3) 147.1; 144.6} 160.1 165.8 - - - - 
Special trades contractors: | 
Total cases , 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6} 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 Wiest 10.4 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Manufacturing 

Total cases ... 

Lost workday cases.. 

Lost workdays 
Durable goods: 

NUS IS oo asec cease cass osavecsacevesiienceens cathe scctececnvntecsenseescencreess 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4} 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 

Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays. ae | | 
Lumber and wood products: | | 
RRNA CELA Se tan ley nce das cKosaaeh dass ncis cartsudessenanssssspess 18.5 18.9 18.9) 19.5 18.4) 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday cases.. 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 tS 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays 171.4 ies 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 


Lost workday case: i 

Lost workdaysS............. 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - - 128.4 - = = = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 

Lost workday cases.. an ren Reanscie 6.7 6.5 Te 7.5 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 

PEO SUMM EN RCI AY Sos tence cess cnx ceusveneansstcne¥seuty scenssvtvevedvesvsreseusl savasvereed 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - = ~ = 
Primary metal industries: H 

SNES MEEASS ESS cae pee a ec eds fsemcesicn yeaa ds cveiswecuicinaradas tea ssdaone 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 ers 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 

Lost workday cases.. 5:7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 Tat 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 

Lost workdays: 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 


Lost workday case: 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
Lost workdays. 110.1 115.5] 121.9] 138.8} 147.6) 155.7/ 146.6) 144.0 - - ~ - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: | 
Total cases .... coset soetna sacar 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 124 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday case: 4.2 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays. 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - 
| 
Electronic and other electrical sauna 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.41 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 


Lost workday case: 27 aT 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.41 

Lost workdays.... 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 Tae) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 a7.7) 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 

Lost workday case: 3.9 41 2314 6.6|, 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 78 79 7.0 

Lost workdays. 71.6 79.1 105.7} 134.2) 138.6] 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - 
Instruments and related products: 

UNA NS Sai 2d h apa naa canes avapincmaesncaar'oneia 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 

Lost workday case: 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 27 an 2.7 2.5 pars 2.4 2.3 

Lost workdays........ 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 nlite 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 

Lost workday case: 4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 51 Shai 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 


Lost workdays.... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 *| 1994 * 1995 *| 1996‘ 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 


9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 


$LOSE WOME YG 55 So cien cess since vaicn scents uray ccs sw enlinAa bm Ton sa aE 77.6 82.3 93.5] ~101.7} 107.8; 116.9} 119.7} 121.8 - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 


Lost workday cases.. R 

Lost workdays... 138.0) 137.8] 153.7} 169.7) 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 ef 6.4 6.0;-—__ 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 
Textile mill products: 
TOR CASES sca cack Mes vsnsvsis ss nnse a8 Suet oop caer ecasiv ann menuuiannexninenns 75 78 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.......... 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays... 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases ae 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5) 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 
[OSU WOLKGAYS iiss concen amchek Ohanensasscavis Ot ppepsssaoxsepseledsssnes samtenarer sates 94.6 99.5} 122.3) 124.3) 132.9] 124.8) 122.7/ 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and puienia 
Total cases . pai ene tion caches tase pens ansncsmcecbea dace tere tsessnaoate chat 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS..........+5 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5 §.5 48 


Lost workday cases. 2.3 PETG 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.7 2.4 

Lost workdayS............ 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 5.1 Tan 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 48 4.6 


Lost workday cases. aah 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 

Lost workdays... anaptaa : coat eRe ee ee 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Rubber and ieeallan sous soastios products 

Total cases . acer Re nn hath 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 


Lost workday ci cases. 


Lost workdayS............ 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
eae hoes 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 
Lost workdays... 88.3 83.4] 114.5) 128.2) 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - 
Transporation and ees utilities 
Total cases . slike sd taiiainnasz an saa RAREST NERA ance pas eM 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 


Lost workday ¢ cases.... 
Lost workdayS............ 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Total cases 7.4 Wel 7.7 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 79 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
Lost workdaysS.........-.. 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - = = = 


Wholesale trade: 
Total cases ..... 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.6 77 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Tal, 7.5 6.6 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS............ 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays..... 


Finance, Insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 9 9 11 Ww 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 

Lost workdayS........... 15.4 TA 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = =| - 
Services 

Otel CASOS a sssee: a ccucseycesessesnvvbewsetee arenas anette eennnvenenccene, saeud 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 27 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 28 2.8 2.6 

Lost workdays. i 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


1 


Classification Structures. 
? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incident: 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipmen' 578 659 654 642 656 it 
Moving in same direction 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection............... 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident 301 336 373 351 348 6 
213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) inciden’ 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned............... 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle.. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident. 66) 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides... 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating... 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting......2--c000. 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and aaa 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object... wi 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object.. 361 346 372 341 402 e/ 
Struck by flying object........ 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 110 138 132 99 130 2 
600 618 665 650 684 Alt 
507 534 580 577 607 10 
78 76 86 97 95 2 
108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging............... 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Fall on same level.........ccccccseeeeeeeneeee 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments... 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric CUrTENt.......eeseeeeceeeeeeneeseeteeeteee 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lineS.............sseeeeee 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes. 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances........... 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency.........eeeeseees 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, stipbmersion 78 90 89 ie 67 1 
Fires and explosions 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” PCHRD OS Ee ATEDUE AL EOP EEE PEROT 76 44 24 25 16 = 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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